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These three cans of grapefruit juice. 
en route from Florida, were injured in a 


to three cans may be, it’s not the im- 
portant point. 


received, the juice was tested and found 
to be fresh and untainted. 


This means 
very curious way. that the hermetic seal on the cans had 


The Point... 


They were crushed and crimped. to- 
gether and arrived at their destination 
compressed into a single unit, as vou can 
see, with no leakage. 

A mishap like this could occur in a 
thousand different ways with the same 
apparent results. 


But interesting as this freak accident 


More important to you, who use the 
cans, and to us, who make them, is the 
fact that the force necessary to crush 
them into the above state failed to pune- 
ture them or rupture the seams. 


How do we know this? Because one 


year after these battered containers were 


not been broken despite the extremely 
rough treatment these cans withstood. 

We don’t say that all cans could sur- 
vive this much punishment, but we do 
say — 

These cans took it! It’s another reason 
for us to repeat: 
tects like the can! 


No other container pro- 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


No other container protects like the can 
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Weture-Color Vignettes of 
specialization. Through devoting all of its resources” 
to. the of better labels, Muirsan continues: 


Muirson’s Be service will pay you in. Weep: 
ways: more compelling labels; faster deliveries; service 
by a salesman who is a label specialist in his own 
‘right. Write ‘or phone the nearest Muirson factory. ; 


Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICES 
Strategically located : 
throughout 
the United States 
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-ee-YET BOTH WANT THE SECURITY 
your P.S. Plan Provides 


HAVE YOU told all your new or recently hired employees about the benefits 
of the Payroll Savings Plan for the regular purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds? 
Wage earners, according to a recent nation-wide survey, want security 
more than anything else. They prefer security to big pay, soft jobs, au- 
thority, “success.” 

There is no surer way to this peace of mind than systematic savings. And 
what surer, safer, better means can vour employees find than payroll allot- 
ments for U. S. Savings Bonds? Bonds that return $4 at maturity for every 
$3 they invest! 

Your active support of the Payroll Savings Plan is an investment in 
employee contentment, in the citizenship of your community, and in the 
security of America’s future. This is practical “employee relations” of the 
highest type and pays dividends of satisfaction to everyone. 

Start a drive today for larger participation in the plan. Many employees 
may be unfamiliar with its advantages. If you want literature for distribu- 
tion, contact your State Director of the Treasury Department’s Savings 
Bonds Division. 


New 
Savings Bonds Plan 
won't affect the 
PS.PR 


Tue Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of Amer- 
ica are making it possible for 
farmers, doctors, and other 
self-employed people to par- 
ticipate in “automatic” Bond 
buying by special arrange- 
ment with their banks. This 
extension of the Savings 
Bonds program is not a partial 
payment plan and is intended 
only for people who are not 
in a position to take advantage 
of the Payroll Savings Plan. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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During the past few years, conditions beyond 
our control, have made it impossible to 
furnish Hamachek Viners to all who wanted 
them, although our production has been 
above normal, 

We are going ahead building more equip- 
ment for the threshing of green peas and 
lima beans, which is the best indication that 
we will continue to work with Canners and 
Freezers for better quality and production, 
at the lowest possible cost. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 
Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1886 incorporated 1924 
KREWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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There's nothing complicated or mysterious about 
the construction or value of Hamilton kettles, but 
at every point they show knowledge of food 
men’s needs and the skills that alone can produce 
such good equipment. No finer kettles are made— 


LOOK INTO MIX-COOKING 
investment. No other 


kettle will stand up 


THE HEART OF FOOD PROCESSING 
longer for less per day. 


EVERY TYPE OF FOOD KETTLE 


Hamilton Mix-Cookers 
and kettles of all types are fabri- 
cated in all metals and in any size, 
standard in design or engineered to 
the job. Our heavy production. 
brings costs down. 


Send for descriptive Hamilton Kettle Bulletins. Describe 
the mixing or cooking job to be done. We'll recom- 
mend properly engineered equipment. 


EST, 1876 Hamilton Mix-Cookers and all 
other Hamilton kettles are made 


xy only by Hamilton Copper & Brass 
Works, Inc., Hamilton 5, Ohio. 


_THE KETTLE WITH THE NAME 
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QUIZ FOR CANNERS 


CHERRIES 


(A) SwiTZERLAND 
(B) ASIA MINOR 
(C) ROME 


wat DO CHERRY 
HAVE IN GOMMON 
wiTH GULLS 


PRODUCTION DOUBLED in only six years— 


that’s the enviable record of the canners . 


of sweet cherries! The rapid growth of 
both the sweet and sour cherry canning 
industries has been due to new and more 
efficient methods—a high standard of pro- 
duce and containers— improvements with- 
in the industries themselves. We at Con- 
tinental are proud of our long association 
with the cherry canners. You can be sure 
that we'll continue to honor that associa- 
tion by keeping pace with 

future developments and by 
continuing to provide only C 
the destin quality and service. 


IN 1946 
3. CHERRIES WERE PRO- 
puceD BY THE MATOR 
CHERRY- GROWING STATES 
OF THE v.S.? 

(a) TONS (8) 215,000 TONS 
(c) 315,000 TONS 


4, ow many cans oF 


(A) SWEET 


CHERRIES WERE PROCESSED 
DURING (946? 


(FiGuRES BASED SIZE CANS) 


1. From all three, in that order! 
Cherry seeds have been found in the de- 
its of prehistoric Swiss Lake dwell- 
ings. The Greeks cultivated cherry trees 
as early as 300 B. C. Cherries were fea- 
tured at feasts of the Roman conqueror, 
Lucullus, about 65 or 70 B. C. 


2. Both cherry trees and gulls (or 
terns) flourish near large bodies of 
water. Better cherries are found near 
water because winds coming over water 
temper the air and prevent early frost 
injury during blossom time. 


Answers 


3. Answer (b) is correct. The °46 
crop, which was 215,09 tons, was more 
than twice the gross tonnage of the 
giant “‘Queen Elizabeth’’! 


4, (a) A record production of about 
43,728,000 cans of sweet cherries were 
processed in 1946. 


(b) Thanks to America’s love for 
cherry pies, the industry pro 
about 57,912,000 cans of sour cherries 
during the same year. 


CONTINENTAL 


CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


ABOR SUPPLY AND WAGES—For some the can- 
[ nery whistles have already blown but for all they 
will be heard in the very near future. This leads 
to thoughts of preparedness, especially with regard to 
labor forces, (hands). From what we have heard and 
seen some seem to think that labor rates will be con- 
siderably lower than in recent years, commonly called 
the war years. Their reason for this opinion may be 
that they think the workers have spent the savings 
they accumulated during the war and will be forced 
to go to work. Doubtless there may be some such 
cases, but it is far from the general rule. High wages 
and short hours has been common talk for the past 
couple of years, and that is what they are after, and 
expect. But the canner cannot afford such a rich labor 
diet as that, not if he expects to meet the loud popular 
demands for lower prices on foods, generally, and 
canned foods along with the rest. 

We have urged you before to get out among your 
former cannery employees and find out how they feel 
about helping out on this season’s packs. They doubt- 
less will be found willing, in most cases at least, but 
when it comes to wages the case may not be so easily 
solved. Everyone wants top-high wages because every- 
one is forced to pay top-high prices for food, ete. All 
of which could be very nice, if it could be kept up 
indefinitely, but the employer and the employee both 
know that sometime the break will come, and the 
employee does not wish to start that downward spiral, 
at least until the day cannot be put off further. And 
when it does arrive the producer will find that he must 
reduce his selling prices, in proportion. It is what all 
the “wise-guys” call the inevitable; history repeating 
itself, etc., etc., but all hands will agree that this ought 
not to be started before the last possible moment. Fall- 
ing prices, whether for products or for labor, are not 
a good market basis. 

In this regard you must have noted that the Labor 
Leaders, to honor them with capital spelling, have 
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made the points they started out for in the original 
strikes, and all of us will have to pay the piper for 
these advanced costs. 

Looking towards a surplus teenage labor supply, 
the Wall Street Journal recently said: 

“James Damitz, manager of the employment service 
at Escanaba, Mich., says: ‘The largest demand for 
youths this summer will be for picking beans and 
tomatoes on nearby farms.’ 

“A report from Knoxville, Tenn., declares that boys 
are helping with the burley tobacco crop. They’re also 
counted on to help pick the big bean crop in Johnson 
County, in the mountains of North Carolina. The U. S. 
Forest Service had no trouble this year filling its quota 
of youths for blister rust control work in Idaho and 
Montana; a year ago it had difficulty enticing boys into 
this work. 

“Strawberry Pickers in Minnesota—In Minneapolis, 
kids are responding well to market gardening and 
berry picking programs set up through three settle- 
ment houses. Farmers register their needs and then 
pick up the kids and take them out to the job. Market 
gardeners pay 25 cents an hour, plus a bonus. Straw- 
berry pickers get $1 a crate. 

“But even farming jobs aren’t as plentiful as they 
were. At Allentown, Pa., J. Eric Linde, manager of 
the Trexler Orchards, says: ‘The supply of boys is 
greater than at any time in seven years. They are 
coming in four or five a day. But we have experienced 
help now. Maybe in August and September during 
peach picking time we’ll be able to put some on. But 
we have men looking for that kind of work now, too.’ 

“With competition keener in all kinds of work, boys 
will have to be better prepared, advises Russel A. 
Hand, manager of the Omaha office of the State Em- 
ployment Service. ‘It will be necessary,’ he says, ‘for 
a boy to start his career earlier. It looks like we are 
going to have to use aptitude tests and vocational 
guidance at earlier years.’ 


“Advice For Youngsters—Mr. Hand has this advice 
for the young job seeker: 

“During the past four years he has been led to 
believe and expect high pay even as a beginner. Most 
of these young people are going to have to hit a bump 
to find out they need some preparedness. The young 
lad coming out of school has to compete with the re- 
turned veteran given greater educational benefits 
under the GI Bill of Rights. He faces greater compe- 
tition than five or six years ago.’ 

“Are the youths of today buckling down to better 
work? There are mixed opinions about that. 

“The Escanaba Daily Press finds that harder work- 
ing boys are showing up for jobs as paper carriers. 
That’s a refreshing sign for newspaper circulation 
managers who, in the past few years, have wrestled 
with many not-too-dependable lads who would work a 
few days and quit, miss a lot of customers on their 
routes, throw the paper on the roof or in the bushes. 

“At the Escanaba Golf Club, Cotton Leonard, the 
pro, reports: ‘The kids are not so independent now.’ 
And the caddy master at the Lehigh Country Club in 
Allentown, Pa., notes: ‘I find the boys better mannered 
now. They need the money and work harder than 
during the war years.’ 

“But many a golf club still finds the boys who want 
to caddy doing a far-from-satisfactory job. Lee Gliss- 
man, at the Indian Hills Golf Club in Omaha, com- 
ments that most boys turning up there now ‘aren’t 
caddies at all. They just carry a bag.’ And ‘the 
money’ is $1 for 18 holes now, compared with 85 cents 
pre-war. Similar complaints are heard around New 
York City area country clubs, where $2 a round (plus 
tip) is the standard fee. 

“A more serious complaint about the lack of jobs for 
boys and girls comes from Zelda Nelson, president of 
the Omaha Youth Guidance Council. ‘The biggest 
problem,’ she declares, ‘is worried mothers who seek 
jobs for their boys because they fear the evils of idle 
hands.’ And word from Escanaba sheds further light 
on this point; an observer there, commenting on the 
boypower surplus, says, ‘More youths are hanging 
around the small town pool rooms this summer than in 
many years.’ ” 


THE PICTURE—Mr. Emil Rutz, President of 
Schuckl & Co., canners of Sunnyvale, Calif., and like- 
wise President of The National Canners Association, 
always makes a speech well worth listening to and 
weighing carefully. Addressing fellow canners, he 
recently said: 

“A good many business men suffer at the present 
time from what can best be described as a severe case 
of ‘jitters,’ the ‘hand-to-mouth’ disease. They would 
let their stocks run down to the last case before order- 
ing new supplies. It is difficult to view this as good 
business. Woodrow Wilson said that ‘caution is the 
confidential agent of selfishness.’ Nobody has an exclu- 


sive on selfishness but the tendency is nevertheless in 
that direction, not for possessiveness primarily but for 
security. Fear, that thin skin of fact stuffed with 
imagination, is capable of creating the very condition 
it dreads.” (That sentence is a gem.—The Editor.) 

And then further on he said: 

“The average hourly earnings in manufacturing in 
1934 were .432. In 1940 they were .661. In 1946, 
earnings ranged from $1.004 in January to $1.144 in 
December, advancing again in February 1947, to 
$1.165, the last available figures. We know that since 
then increases have been granted ranging from 10 
per cent upward. The index of wage earner payrolls 
in manufacturing was as follows, using 1939 as 100: 
In 1934 it was 70.0. In 1940 it was 114.5, and in 1946 
it ranged from 229.2 in January to 299.5 in December. 
In February 1947, it was 310.7. In other words, the 
payroll index in 1946 was more than four times larger 
than it was in 1934. The average retail prices for 
canned fruits and vegetables, taking the 1935 to 1939 
index average at 100, was, in 1934, 103.9. In 1940, 
it was 92.4 and in 1946 it ranged from January at 
130.5 to 172.6 in December. In March it reached 
172.9, which we know was the peak and is now on 
the decline. 

“In other words, real wages have increased substan- 
tially more than has the cost of canned fruits and 
vegetables and the wage earner, in terms of his earn- 
ings, is paying less per unit for canned fruits and 
vegetabls. Even these dry statistics plead with a 
certain eloquence for a temperate view and action. Let 
us, where advisable, have retrenchment with good 
judgment, but let us avoid paralysis serving only 
rumor. For, says the poet, ‘Rumor doth double, like 
the voice and echo, the numbers of the feared.’ ”’ 


SECRETARY ANDERSON ON ECONOMY—“I 
fully appreciate the importance of economy in Govern- 
ment. The record of the Department of Agriculture 
under my administration is a record of economy in the 
face of some very great difficulties in a period of 
change from war to peace. Many conditions have been 
unsettled. The work has had to be reorganized. We 
have had to deal with a world food emergency. And 
yet the record is good. On December 31 we had only 
a few more than 78 thousand employees in the Depart- 
ment, of whom 60,834 were working full-time. Before 
the war—December 31, 1940—the Department had 
108,251 employees, of whom 71,616 were full-time. 
Thus our personnel is substantially smaller than pre- 
war. Our budget estimates for the 1948 fiscal year 
call for total appropriations and loan authorizations 


amounting to $1,188,600,000. In the fiscal year 1940 
it was $1,649,500,000.” 
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INDUSTRY ASKS FOR NEGOTIATED BUYING 


At the request of a special committee of the National 
Canners Association, recently appointed to canvass the 
views of the War Department with respect to its future 
policy for the procurement of canned foods, H. Thomas 
Austern, Counsel for the Association, represented 
NCA on July 1 at a hearing before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services on a Bill HR 1366 proposed 
to facilitate procurement of supplies and services by 
the armed forces and certain Government agencies. 


During the war, upwards of 60 per 
cent of this country’s tremendously ex- 
panded production of canned foods was 
purchased by negotiated buying for the 
Armed Services and for lend-lease. As 
already indicated in these hearings, there 
was consolidated buying: The Army pur- 
chased all food for the Government. 

This purchasing system was developed 
in 1940 and 1941, as I shall describe in a 
moment, in order to change the Army 
from a retail buyer of these seasonal 
products to a direct, economical, and 
market-wise buyer. We have been told 
that throughout the war this system 
worked splendidly. 

The Army is still a large buyer of 
canned fruits, vegetables, and fish. If 
it continues to purchase for the Navy, 
it will be an even larger buyer. It 
should be a wholesale, direct buyer. Yet 
because of the factors inherent in the 
canning industry, we think the Army 
can get the quality which it needs, when 
it needs it, and deal in an economical, 
businesslike fashion in a fluctuating mar- 
ket, only by negotiated buying of canned 
foods. 

I should like, with your permission, to 
attempt to demonstrate this in two ways: 

First, by briefly outlining certain con- 
trolling facts about the canning indus- 
try. Second, by recounting briefly the 
splendid job done by the late Colonel 
Douglas MacKeachie, Colonel Paul 
Logan, Mr. Baxter, and others in 1941. 
Their experience demonstrates why H. R. 
1366 should be revised to provide nego- 
tiated buying of canned foods. Since I 
played a minor role in this work, I can 
tell you about it to some extent at first 
hand. 

In presenting some facts about the 
canning industry, I ask the Committee 
to keep in mind the proposed new lan- 
guage in subsection 2(b), which will 
make it the declared policy of Congress 
“that a fair proportion of the total pur- 
chases and contracts for supplies and 
services for the Government shall be 
placed with small business concerns.” 


A SEASONAL BUSINESS 


The canning of vegetables, fruits, and 
fish is a highly seasonal industry. It is 
carried on in thousands of communities, 
typically by small and middle-sized can- 
ners. The typical canner has his grow- 
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are given here: 


ers, his cannery, and a cannery ware- 
house. Few canners have much if any- 
thing in the way of a sales staff. The 
canner sells through food brokers to 
distant markets. He is not heavily 
financed, and borrows to carry the peak 
seasonal operations. He must, therefore, 
move his pack as soon as possible. 


Market conditions in this industry are 
often quite volatile. Canners are accus- 
tomed to quoting a price and having it 
accepted or rejected immediately. They 
cannot make bids and wait for someone 
to determine whether awards will be 
made. As I have said, they must move 
their pack. 

Another important point is that a 
canner, unlike a wholesale grocer or a 
middleman, can sell only what he packs 
—not a full grocery line. Almost with- 
out exception he sells f.o.b. cannery on 
commercial grades, or sometimes on 
sample. He has no sales department, 
but sells through focd brokers. He has 
no traffic department to determine deliv- 
ered prices. 

Remember, too, that a canner can sell 
only what the harvest will produce— 
what nature affords. If there is a crop 
failure, a canner can deliver only pro- 
rata, and sometimes nothing. He can- 
not contract, either with the Government 
or with anybody else, and guarantee to 
deliver a crop yet to be raised or fish yet 
to be caught. 


Thus, as a business man, he cannot 
sell on any basis of guaranteed delivery, 
or offer to furnish plus or minus 25 per 
cent of the amount advertised for bid. 
Often he cannot risk holding his pack 
until the announcement of bids, and he 
cannot await the determination of 
awards or possibly the rejection of all 
bids. 


Lastly, since he is always far away 
from the market, he cannot ship goods 
in the hope that inspection at the point 
of delivery will result in acceptance. Nor 
can he intelligently undertake himself 
to replace rejected goods after the crops 
have been harvested, the pack completed, 
and possibly all of it moved... . 


WARTIME PROCUREMENT 
With the outbreak of the European 
war, Mr. Donald Nelson in the fall of 
1940 asked the late Colonel MacKeachie, 


Mr. Austern urged the Congressional Committee to 
amend sub-paragraph 9 section 2 (c) of the proposed 
law to provide for the negotiated purchase of “canned 
fruits, vegetables, fish and Marine life” and pointed 
out that “during the war upwards of 60 per cent of 
the Nation’s total production of canned foods was 
purchased for military procurement and for lend-lease 
under a negotiated buying program.” 
Mr. Austern’s remarks before the Senate Committee 


Excerpts from 


then a civilian and the director of pur- 
chases for the New England Division of 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, to join the National Defense Ad- 
visory Council. Mr. Baxter tells me that 
Mr. MacKeachie was horrified by the 
high prices which the Army and the 
Navy were paying for their canned 
foods, and by the relatively poor quality 
they were getting. 


In November, 1940, Mr. Baxter came 
to Washington, and these gentlemen, to- 
gether with others, immediately began 
to remedy the situation. In December, 
1940, centralized buying was announced 
—an office in San Francisco for West 
Coast products—one in Chicago, and one 
in New York. The next job was to bring 
the Federal Specifications up to date, 
and to simplify them. ... 


Perhaps I can summarize the problem 
by telling you a few of the ways in which 
the Army buying system was changed. 
I participated in many of these meetings, 
and have the original memoranda, which 
I can leave for study by the Committee 
staff. (Since these are historically valu- 
able, we would like very much to get 
them back.) Here were some of the 
problems with which we dealt in con- 
verting what was essentially a _ retail 
buying operation—which had evolved out 
of the complexities of advertised bids in 
this field—into a direct, business-like, 
wholesale procurement program. 


UNIFORMITY LACKING 


Lack of uniformity in advertising for 
bids was revealed. The Quartermaster 
depots in Boston, Houston, Buffalo and 
other places had different practices. A 
canner might be familiar with one, but 
not with all. As you have seen, the 
invitations were for combined lots of 
many grocery items. They were usually 
in small quantities, and not in the typi- 
cal carload which the canner sells. They 
called for practically a whole grocery 
store, and not for the one or two prod- 
ucts which the canner packed and with 
which he was familiar. 

Vital was the necessity for inspection 
at the point of production or storage, 
and this turned out to be possible only 
when negotiated buying took place for 
a lot of goods already graded. Sales 
f.o.b. cannery were found to be neces- 


sary, and indeed made for freight sav- 
ings for the Government. The Army 
system of theoretically exact reclamation 
was abandoned, and the commercial 
method of “allowance in lieu of normal 
swells” was substituted. Finally, by 
July, 1941, we had many of these prob- 
lems licked insofar as buying on the bid- 
ding system would permit them to be 
solved. 

In the spring of 1941 invitations were 
issued for large quantities of vegetables, 
but we still found that the canners were 
not able to bid. The bid forms were still 
formidable. The smaller canners weren’t 
able to handle them, even though they 
had quality products which they were 
willing to sell to the Government. 


A PROVEN METHOD 


Mr. MacKeachie and others called the 
canners in from all over the country, 
and found that the Services could nego- 
tiate with them directly at much more 
favorable prices, and get the required 
volume of quality goods. With the ad- 
vent of war, all buying of these sub- 
sistence items went on a negotiated basis. 
As I have said, the system worked splen- 
didly during the war... . 

We do not know why the Army has 
not requested the inclusion of this point 
in the present bill. Indeed, we assumed 
that they most certainly would. This 
was indicated in discussions and corre- 
spondence last January. Mr. Baxter, the 
outstanding expert, has written to me 
that “From my experience as chief of 
the processed foods sections of NDAC, 
OPM and WPB, I am convinced that the 
Services would obtain better seasonal 
canned foods at lower average prices by 
negotiating than by operating on a bid 
basis. I believe that the saving in cost 
would very materially exceed the expense 
of the personnel needed to do a good job 
of negotiating.” He then goes on to dis- 
cuss the example of chain store buying, 
to which I have already referred. 

As late as May, 1947, an official of the 
Procurement Division, Office of Quarter- 
master Supply, at Oakland Army Base, 
publicly stated to the West Coast can- 
ners that Washington had requested the 
Army to ask for six months’ storage in 
canners’ plants instead of 60 days. He 
said: “At the present time we are await- 
ing a decision from Washington as to 
the method of buying. Our present in- 
structions are that procurement is to be 
on a formal bid basis after the comple- 
tion of our present negotiations. We are 
strongly of the opinion that purchase by 
negotiation is the best method for the 
Government and for the _ contractor. 
Arguments in favor of negotiated pur- 
chase have been presented to Washing- 
ton by the three buying offices, New 
York, Chicago, and Oakland, and we are 
hopeful that a favorable decision will be 
received in the near future.” 

In this same speech, this Army official 
summed up the reasons why negotiated 
buying was necessary. He offered eight 
reasons, which emphasized the inability 
to get required quality on bids, the abil- 
ity to spread business among all canners 
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by negotiated buying, the possibility of 
contracting after inspection and grading 
in negotiated buying, and the ability of 
contracting officers to move quickly and 
decisively in a fluctuating market. In 
short, this appears to be the type of 
situation where, as Mr. Kenney (W. 
John Kenney, Under Secretary of the 
Navy) said last week, negotiated buying 
brings about more competition than the 
formal bid method. 


ARMY REQUIREMENTS LARGE 


In conclusion, it appears that the 
Armed Services will need large quanti- 
ties of canned fruits, vegetables and fish. 
Insofar as we are concerned, it should be 
clear that they will buy the same amount 
whether they purchase directly from the 
processors or from second hands. The 
Armed Services can, we believe, buy bet- 
ter, get a higher quality at a lower price, 
by purchasing directly from canners. 

Yet, because of the wide geographical 
dispersal of processors and the commer- 
cial organization of the canning indus- 
try, we sincerely believe that cessation 
of negotiated buying, and reversion to 
the public bid system, will again effec- 
tively forestall bidding by canners. It 
has even been doubted by some whether 
the Army will be able to get what it 
needs on the bid system, because of the 
cumbersome methods which it brings. 

The canning industry is proud of its 
war record. It still feels that it should 
be permitted to sell directly to the 
Armed Services. We hope that the Com- 
mittee will make this possible. 

(Editor’s Note—The War Department 
has announced that it will continue to 
purchase canned fruits, vegetables and 
fish on a negotiated basis and without 
formal advertising until July 31, 1947. 
Continuance of negotiated buying beyond 
that date will depend upon the action 
taken by Congress with regard to HR 
1366.) 


MRS. SMITH HEADS SALAD 
DRESSING GROUP 


Mrs. Anna Schlorer Smith of Mrs. 
Schlorers, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected President of the 
Mayonnaise and Salad Dressing Manu- 
facturers Association at the annual con- 
vention held at French Lick, Indiana, 
last month. 

Other officers elected are: Theodore 
Marks, Recipe Foods, Inc., Baltimore, 
Maryland, 1st Vice-President; Wendell 
W. Bishop, Mrs. Clark’s Foods, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa, 2nd Vice-President; L. 
Renbaum, Salad King Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland, Secretary; and Harry 
A. Tuttle, M. A. Gedney Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, Treasurer. New 
Directors elected are: D. C. Alfeld, Gale 
Staufer Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
D. A. Blanton, Jr., The Blanton Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri; H. G. Frey, 
Sar-a-Lee Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Paul T. Frisch, McCormick & Company, 
Baltimore; and A. F. Sanchez, Blue Plate 
Foods, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


SURPLUS CANNED FOOD 
HEARING 


On Thursday morning, July 10, the 
Agricultural Committee of the House 
listened to arguments presented by rep- 
resentatives of the canning and distrib- 
uting industry with the object of includ- 
ing in the Government’s European feeding 
program certain items of canned foods 
in surplus supply. The items in question 
are canned—peas, green beans, beets, 
citrus juices, tomato juice, sauerkraut, 
and sweet potatoes. 

Canners present were mostly limited 
to the Tri-State area of Delaware, Mary- 
land and New Jersey, with a few outside 
observers from other states. Distributor 
representatives included R. H. Rowe of 
the U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association, 
William N. D’Miller, Secretary of the 
Cooperative Food Distributors of Amer- 
ica, a representative of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, a repre- 
sentative of Louisiana Sweet Potato 
Growers, a generous sprinkling of Sena- 
tors and Congressmen from agricultural 
states, and many other interested parties. 

Congressmen Miller of Maryland and 
Arcade of Louisiana were perhaps re- 
sponsible for the hearing. Robert (Bob) 
Mairs of The H. J. McGrath Company, 
Baltimore canners, acted as Chairman. 

The petitioners made their plea on the 
basis that the administration and Gov- 
ernment agencies had repeatedly urged 
farmers to produce a maximum amount 
of food for a starving world. The farm- 
ers have complied but the Administra- 
tion has failed to use these certain foods 
in their foreign relief program, resulting 
in unwarranted surplus of these com- 
modities. Unless immediate announce- 
ment is made that they will be included, 
canners will be forced to refuse products 
now ripening in the fields and the farmer 
will suffer complete loss. 


There was a great deal of testimony 
showing that everything possible was 
being done to move these surplus goods 
—inecluding pricing at levels below cost 
of production. Furthermore it was stated 
that although the calories provided by 
the grain were most important, the min- 
erals and vitamins provided by canned 
foods were a necessary supplement to 
make the diet palatable and effective. 
Other arguments were presented to show 
how easily people have been and can be 
made to include new commodities in 
their diet. 

The star witness, beyond doubt, was 
Calvin L. Skinner, Secretary of the Tri- 
State Packers Association, who urged 
that these products be included in the 
program but insisted that if they are not 
going to be, an immediate announcement 
to that effect be made so that canners 
can plan their pack accordingly and 
farmers will know the true story. “It is 
gross injustice,” he said “to lead the 
farmer on.” 

This paper has expressed itself on this 
subject before. Now that the step has 
been taken, we earnestly hope that the 
Government will find a place in the pro- 
gram for these commodities. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


MAJOR COLLEY ENTERS 
COST WORK 


Those who attended the April meeting 
of the Tri-State Packers Association will 
recall the very splendid address of Major 
Douglas G. Colley on the subject of Cost 
Accounting. Major Colley, during the 
war years, served as principal cost con- 
sultant for the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, specializing in canned and pre- 
served foods. 

Major Colley has now organized his 
own company as Douglas G. Colley & 
Associates, as management consultants 
and certified public accountants, special- 
izing in cost surveys and audits for the 
food packing industry. Principal offices 
will be at 1943 S. Arlington Ridge Road, 
Arlington, Virginia, with branch offices 
in New York, Washington and Phila- 
delphia. 


NEW YORK DATES 


The new Secretary, William H. Sher. 
man, has announced that the 62nd An. 
nual Meeting of the Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., will be held at 
the Hotel Statler in Buffalo, December 
11 and 12. 


DURKEE ADDITION 


Construction work has begun on a 
$400,000 addition to the Elmhurst, Long 
Island, plant of Durkee Famous Foods, 
which will provide 35,000 square feet of 
additional space in a two-story reinfore- 
ed concrete structure measuring 80 by 
220 feet and located adjacent to the pres- 
ent plant. 

The Elmhurst factory produces Dur- 
kee’s Famous Dressing, spices, condi- 
ments, Worcestershire sauce and cocoa- 
nut. 


LUCIAN TAYLOR DIES 


Lucian Taylor, assistant general sales 
manager of Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, died July 1 in Toledo hospital after 
a brief illness. He was 53. His home 
was at 3932 West Bancroft Street. 

Mr. Taylor, well known throughout the 
various industries which his company 
serves, had been with Owens-Illinois 
since 1912. 

After serving as a salesman in Min- 
neapolis, Baltimore and Buffalo, he was 
appointed branch manager at Baltimore 
and later at Philadelphia. Mr. Taylor 
was named assistant general sales man- 
ager April 1, 1938. He is survived by 
his wife, Rebekah S.; daughter, Mrs. 
Stephen V. Gallagher, Chicago; sons, 
Lucian W. and Richard B., Toledo. 
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NEW CONTINENTAL 
CAN PLANT 


Continental Can Company has acquir- 
ed a total of 57 acres in the Burgard 
Avenue Industrial Area, Portland, Ore- 
gon, for the construction of a can making 
plant. 


Hans A Eggerss, President of the 
Company says that plans for a plant in 
the Portland area have been under con- 
sideration for some time, and that con- 
struction of the new building will go 
ahead immediately. He pointed out that 
the food packing industries in the North- 
west have been constantly growing, and 
that additional can making facilities are 
required to keep pace with this growth. 

Altogether, Continental operates 35 
metal can-making plants in some 30 dif- 
ferent cities throughout the United 
States. Other West Coast plants are 
located in Seattle, Oakland, Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, San Jose, Stockton and 
Walla Walla. 


DEWEY AND ALMY 
APPOINTS CRCO 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and with 
branches in Chicago and Oakland, an- 
nounces that Chisholm Ryder has been 
appointed its representative in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota to carry its line of 
DAREX Adhesives. Chisholm-Ryder will 
have warehouse stocks at Columbus. 
Wisconsin. 

William (Bill) Hughes, the local man- 
ager of Chisholm-Ryder, says: “By add- 
ing this well-known line of DAREX Ad- 
hesives, we can better serve the require- 
ments of our customers in this area.” 
Ray Perdue, of the Dewey and Almy Chi- 
cago sales force, will assist Mr. Hughes 
in servicing canners’ problems. 


PLANT DELAYED 


Annual report of Minnesota Valley 
Canning Co. notes the addition of pea 
canning at the company’s Cokato corn 
plant this season. 

Discussing company’s further expan- 
sion plans, E. B. Cosgrove, president, 
said: “Future additional pea or corn pro- 
duction will have to come through the 
erection or purchase of plants. The 
growth plan includes a pea and corn 
plant at Glencoe, Minn., where a site was 
purchased and preliminary grading com- 
pleted. It was hoped to have this plant 
available for both pea and corn produc- 
tion in 1948, but due to difficulty in se. 
curing some essential materials, and 
mounting costs of material and construc- 
tion labor, completion of the unit has 
been deferred.” 


TUC ELECTION 


Stockholders of The United Company 
met at the company’s offices for their an- 
nual meeting last week and elected Ralph | 
Cover, President; H. S. Roop, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Ruskin B. Warren, Secretary; E. 
A. Cover, Treasurer; Earle V. True. 
heart, Assistant Secretary; and Joseph 
Katz, Assistant Treasurer. These com- 
pose the Board of Directors, together 
with Carroll L. Crawford, John H. Cun. 
ningham, John P. Kraemer, Graydon E 
Jones, and Gilbert D. Martin. Mr. Katz 
is President of the Joseph Katz Com.- 
pany, a national advertising agency with 
offices in New York and Baltimore; John 
Kraemer is President of the Mammoth 
Springs Canning Company, Sussex, Wis- 
consin; Mr. Jones is General Manager of 
the Columbia Canning Company, Cam.- 
bria, Wisconsin. Messrs. Cover, Warren. 
Trueheart, Kraemer, Jones and Katz are 
also members of the 11-man Board of 
Directors of The United Products Com- 
pany, owners of a patented method of 
producing cremogenized cream style and 
whole kernel corn, shown for the first 
time at the National Convention last 
January. 

The semi-annual dividend of 214% was 
declared upon the company’s 5% prefer- 
red stock, payable July 15. 


NEW NCA MEMBERS 


The following firms are the latest ad- 
ditions to membership in the National 
Canners Association: Litteral Canning 
Company, Fayetteville, Arkansas; North 
Pacific Canning Company, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Peoples Packing Corporation, 
San Diego, California; Putnam Citrus 
Products Company, Fort Myers, Florida; 
Smith & Morrow, Sitka, Alaska; Saint 
Cloud Canning Association, Saint Cloud, 
Minnesota; and J. C, Tracy & Company, 
Dallas, Oregon. 


ROGERS TO INSTALL 
LABORATORY 


Preparatory to making final plans for 
the establishment of a new laboratory in 
the new plant nearing completion, C. T. 
Sherry and Kenneth Moore of the Rogers 
(Ark.) Canning Company attended the 
recent Technicians School at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. 


FOREIGN TRADE LEADS 


BELGIUM—Comptoir d’Agences Ca- 
tama, S.P.R.L., 21 Kipdorp, Antwerp, 
seeks representations for dried fruits, 
canned fish, and processed foods. 


ENGLAND—Gordon McDonald & Co., 
Ltd., Westminster House, Goldsmith 
Road, Peckham, London, S.E. 15, desires 
representations for canned vegetables, 
fruit, and fish; cereals; and fancy gro- 
ceries, 


KRAUT MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Kraut Packers Association will be held 
at the Hotel Reiger, Sandusky, Ohio, 
July 30 at 10:00 A. M. On Tuesday, 
July 29, the Association will hold its an- 
nual golf tournament at the Plumbrook 
Country Club at Sandusky. This has al- 
ways proved an enjoyable get-together 
with canners and allied interests contest- 
ing for the prizes. Reservations should 
be made through Roy Irons, Secretary of 
the Association at Clyde, Ohio, who will 
arrange for hotel accommodations and 
for dinner at the Club for those who play 
golf. 


ENTERS CANNING BUSINESS 


Consumers Packing Company, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, have added canning 
facilities to supplement their freezing 
operations. 


BENJAMIN HEADS NEW FIRM 


Robert L. Benjamin, who recently re- 
signed as Vice-President of American 
Home Foods, has been elected President 
of Homart Foods, Inc., Chicago, a new 
food manufacturing concern. 


STRAWBERRY PACK IN 
COMPOSITE CAN 


More than 1,350,000 pounds of frozen 
Georgia strawberries will be shipped to 
market this year, packed for the first 
time in the new wax-impregnated, fibre- 
and-metal container of American Can 
Company, its district office at Atlanta 
has announced. 

About equal amounts will be shipped 
by Bateman Frozen Foods Company of 
Macon and the Southern Frozen Foods, 
Inc., of Montezuma, it was stated. Both 
companies are erecting new processing 
plants and will pack their own brands of 
frozen peaches as well as strawberries 
this year in the composite container 
which is said to approach the economy 
of the tin can in ability to be filled and 
closed at high speeds. 


CARLOADINGS UP 


Although freight carloadings in the 
third quarter of 1947 are expected to be 
4.7 per cent above those in the same 
period in 1946 according to estimates 
just compiled by the 13 shippers advi- 
sory boards and made known July 5, car- 
loadings for canned and packaged food 
products are expected to decrease 1.8 per 
cent under the 109,685 cars in 1946. 
Frozen fruits and vegetables are ex- 
pected to increase 2 per cent to 2,819 
cars. On the basis of these estimates 
freight carloadings of the 32 principal 
commodity groups will be 8,652,845 cars 
in the third quarter of 1947 compared 
with 8,261,681 actual cars for the same 
commodity group in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


ARBITRATORS—Eugene M. O’Neill 
and A. F. Hartnett have been appointed 
broker members of the joint wholesaler- 
broker arbitration committee for San 
Francisco, Calif. Wholesale grocery in- 
terests are represented by Julius Marx, 
Haas Bros.; Donald MacFee and §S. A. 
Ranconi, S & W Fine Foods, Inc., and 
W. D. Leahy, Louis T. Snow & Co. 


MINIMUM WAGE—The California 
State Industrial Welfare Commission has 
established a minimum rate of 65 cents 
an hour for women in specific industries 
which include canning and preserving. 
The commission also declared a bonus of 
65 cents a day must be paid women and 
minors working split shifts. 


NEW SYRUP PLANT—Angelo Ter- 
sini, representing the Tersini Fruit 
Syrup Co., has been granted a permit to 
erect a fruit syrup manufacturing plant 
at San Jose, Calif. at an estimated cost 
of $200,000. The plant will make use of 
imperfect fruit, pits, peelings and fruit 
cores from eight nearby canneries and 
will convert these into fruit syrup and 
sugar, with cattle food as a by-product. 
The process was developed by the Bar- 
ron-Gray Packing Company and will be 
used by the new concern on a license 
basis. 


AGENTS—tThe Berger-Plate Co., 461 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif., has 
been made selling agent for the Califruit 
Company, Manteca, Calif., canners of as- 
paragus, tomatoes, apricots and peaches. 


NEW ADDRESS—The Hall-Roepke 
Co., food brokers, has moved from 16 
California St., San Francisco, Calif., to 
725 Second St. 


NEW CORP.—The Grocers’ Specialties 
Corp. has been incorporated at Berkeley, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
Albert C. Tarabini, 1385 Begler Ave., 
San Leandro, and Fred Evans, 761 Santa 
Ray, Berkeley. 


NEW CANNERY—The Newport Can- 
ning Co. has been opened at Newport 
Beach, Calif., by M. Gregory Gorby. 


ROBBER Y—Bandits entered the 
warehouse of the Lady’s Choice Foods 
Company, San Francisco, Calif., forced 
the night watchman to open the safe, 
and made away with about $5,000, half 
in cash and half in checks. 


FOREIGN VISITORS—Canners and _ bro- 
kers of San Francisco, Calif., recently 
had a visit from eight outstanding manu- 
facturers and business men from Switz- 
erland, members of the 27-year-old soci- 
ety Swiss Friends of the United States. 
They brought word that while San 
Francisco makes its heaviest sales to the 
Swiss in all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables, canned, dried and fresh, there are 
opportunities for expanding the sale of 
these. Since the war the United States 
has risen to first place in both imports 
and exports of Switzerland. 


DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 
GREESON ADDS TO STAFF 


Charles C. Goltra, Jr., connected with 
General Motors during the war, and 
prior to that time in the food brokerage 
business in Detroit, has joined the Wal- 
ter M. Greeson Company, Flint, Michi- 
gan, food brokers, as Sales Manager in 
charge of the Detroit area. 

Henry G. Olson of Escanaba, Michi- 
gan, formerly with a large wholesale 
grocery house in Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed District Sales Manager for the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The firm 
also operates sales branches in Grand 
Rapids and Bay City. 


SHARES PROFITS 


Downing Taylor Co., 108-year-old 
wholesale grocery firm of Springfield, 
Mass., has announced consolidation of its 
“Forest Park Stores” with the Nation- 
Wide Stores voluntary group movement. 
The new arrangement, according to 
George W. Ferguson, president, includes 
provision for a profit-sharing plan for 
associated retail grocery customers, and 
the operation of a special store engineer- 
ing service for retailers. 


ON INSPECTION TRIP 


Moe Dorman of B. Dorman & Sons, 
Inc., Brooklyn wholesale grocers, is visit- 
ing canning centers on the Pacific Coast 
to get a first-hand picture of the new 
pack .situation. 


COMSTOCK APPOINTS 


Comstock Canning Corp. of Newark. 
N. Y., has appointed Manley & Arnold 
as their brokers in Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. 


PROFITS—S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., reports a net profit of 
$1,029,335 for the year ended April 30, 
including a non-recurring net realized 
from insurance of $152,575. The earn- 
ings amounted to $4.44 a share on the 
common stock, after paying dividends on 
the preferred. Sales for the year were 
$34,484,566, against $30,718,520 the year 
before. 


NEW MEMBER—The Canners League of 
California has augmented its membership 
by the addition of Custom Canners, Inc., 
San Jose; Sardik Food Products Co., 
Turlock, and the Califruit Canning Co.. 
Manteca. 


WAGE ADVANCES—Announcement has 
been made of pay increases of 5 cents an 
hour in the basic hourly rate and one-half 
cent a unit for piece work in the plant 
of the Van Camp Sea Food Co., at San 
Diego, Calif., where about 600 workers 
are employed in canning tuna. Present 
basic hourly minimums are $1.35 for men 
and $1.20 for women. 
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E. K. WALSH, newly appointed Assist- 
ant Manager of Sales, American Can 
Company, Atlantic Division. 


COURT DECISION LIMITING F&D 
SEIZURE POWER OF LITTLE 
SIGNIFICANCE TO CANNERS 


Marvin Verhulst, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association, in his 
letter to members of July 2 says: “Re- 
cent publicity regarding the necessity of 
amending the Federal Food, Drug & Cos. 
metic Act to increase the Government’s 
enforcement powers has mistakenly led 
some canners to believe that the enforce- 
ment of the Act has been virtually sus- 
pended. However the court decision 
limiting the Government’s right of seiz- 
ure, which is the occasion for the pro- 
posed amendment of the law, does not 
affect canned foods to any great extent. 
In the case of U. S. vs. Phelps Dodge 
Mercantile Co., the courts denied the 
federal Government’s right seize 
macaroni and spaghetti found to be adul- 
terated with rodent excreta and insects 
because the contamination had occurred 
in the warehouse of the consignee after 
the interstate movement, although the 
food was still in its original unbroken 
packages. Under the Food & Drugs Act 
of 1906, the federal Government could 
seize adulterated or misbranded foods 
which had been transported from one 
state to another so long as it remained 
‘unloaded, unsold, or in original unbroken 
packages’. The Federal Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act of 1938 omits the quoted 
language and applies merely to goods 
‘while in interstate commerce’. The ef- 
fect of the decision in the Phelps Dodge 
case is to require the federal Government 
to show, in making a seizure, that the 
goods were adulterated or misbranded 
while actually in interstate commerce. 
This presents no enforcement difficulty 
in cases of misbranding and because 
canned foods are in hermetically sealed 
containers, there would be no enforce- 
ment difficulty in the most common kinds 
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FISHERY NEWS 
SALMON REGULATION 


The provision in the Alaska salmon 
fishing regulation covering the weekly 
closed period for salmon fishing has been 
amended as follows: 

Section 205.2 is hereby amended te 
read as follows: 


$205.2 Weekly closed period, salmox 
fishing. The 36-hour weekly closed peri- 
od prescribed by section 5 of the act of 
June 6, 1924, is hereby extended to in. 
clude the period from 6 o’clock postme 
ridian Friday of each week until 6 
o’clock antemeridian of the Monday fol. 
lowing, except that in the Port Moller 
district there shall be, in addition to the 
statutory 36-hour weekly closed period, 
a closed period from 6 o’clock postmeri- 
dian Wednesday to 6 o’clock postmeri- 
dian Thursday of each week, making a 
total weekly closed period of 60 hours. 


The open season for fishing in the 
Port Moller district during 1947 extends 
only from June 20 to July 31, therefore, 
if this amendment is to be effective dur- 
ing the 1947 season it must become oper- 
ative at once. In these circumstances it 
has been determined that the amendment 
shall be effective July 1, 1947. (Sec. 5. 
34 Stat. 264, as amended; U.S.C. 247). 


SHRIMP CLOSED SEASONS 


LOUISIANA — The closed season on 


shrimp in Louisiana’s waters extends’ 


from June 10 to the second Monday in 
August. During the closed season no 
person may take, or have in his posses- 
sion, or offer for sale, any fresh salt- 
water shrimp, taken from inside or out- 
side waters of the State. 


Salt-water shrimp, in their fresh state, 
legally taken during the open season, 
may be had in possession for five days 
after the end of the open season, or until 
June 15. After that date no salt-water 
shrimp, in their fresh state, taken in 
Louisiana waters, may be possessed. 


ALABAMA—Commercial shrimping in 
Alabama’s territorial waters was closed 
on May 17 by virtue of Regulation A-43. 
Regulation A-43 reads: 

“Taking or catching shrimp in the ter- 
ritorial waters of Alabama on or after 
May 17, 1947, is hereby prohibited, and 
such prohibition shall continue until 
otherwise provided for by Legislative 
Act or by a regulation duly promulgated 
by the Director of Conservation, as pro- 
vided by law. 


“The foregoing regulation shall not 
apply to shrimp taken for bait under and 
in accordance with Regulation A-41, da- 
ted April 4, 1947.” 


of adulteration. The court decision would 
only effect canned foods in cases where 
spoilage occurs and it could not be shown 
that this spoilage had occurred before 
the interstate movement ended.” 


T. E. ALWYN, newly appointed Mana- 
ger of Sales, American Can Company, 
Atlantie Division. 


DRY BEAN AND PEA COMMITTEE 
SEEKS TO AVOID SURPLUSES 


The Dry Bean and Pea Advisory Com- 
mittee has released a 9-page report to 
USDA which outlines the problems of 
the dry bean and pea industry and sug- 
gests lines of work for solving them un- 
der the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. 

Because of the probability that there 
will be surpluses of dry beans and peas 
in the years just ahead, the research ad- 
visory group believes first priority should 
be given to studies that will expand out- 
lets for these two crops. Some possi- 
bilities listed in the report are new and 
better methods of processing, improved 
packaging, and diversion to non-food 
uses. To avoid surpluses from develop- 
ing, the committee suggests that con- 
sideration also be given to shifting land 
to other uses. 

The first step toward achieving the 
desired results must be the collection of 
more scientific and statistical informa- 
tion about the industry, the committee 
points out. “We cannot too strongly urge 
the gathering, dissemination, and analy- 
sis of economic facts affecting this 
industry.” 

Although the committee feels that re- 
search on marketing should be given 
first preference under Public Law 733. 
it also calls attention to the urgent need 
for further scientific study on production 
phases of beans and peas, such as breed- 
ing for plant improvement, insect and 
disease control, seed improvement, 
mechanization, weed control, and soil 
management practices. 


JOINS MORDECAI CO. 
Herbert B. Mordecai has joined the 
firm of Daniel Mordecai Co., Boston food 
brokers. He will be identified with the 
company’s sales and management affairs. 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


BEANS 


VILLE PLATTE, LA., July 1—Green 
Beans: Received around 30 tons against 
normal yield of 600 tons. 


DEXTER, MAINE, July 8—Green or Wax 
Beans: Difficult to cultivate due to wet 
weather. Still raining and weeds are get- 
ting good start. Figure at present time 
85 to 90 per cent normal crop. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., July 1—Snap 
Beans: Planted on time but considerable 
replanting necessary this week; possibly 
80 to 85 per cent normal. Weather con- 
ditions good. Might have more tonnage 
than last year when cold came early in 
September. About same total acreage; 
trifle more wax and less green planted. 
Booking satisfactory volume SAP’s, 
mostly whole and fancy cut, few extra 
standards, no standards. Rarely pack 
standards. 


SALEM, ORE., July 1—Beans: Prospects 
for 8 ton average yield. Aphis (black) 
are present in practically all fields; using 
nico-10 for control. 


LANCASTER, PA., July 3—Lima Beans: 
Planting of 1,050 acres of baby limas 
will be completed July 7. Stands are bet- 
ter than we have ever had before and are 
remarkably free from weeds at this stage. 
If weather conditions continue favorable 
a good yield is in prospect. 


CORN 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, July 2—Sweet Corn: 
1947 early spring prospects were excel- 
lent but midway and late May rains set 
back growth and development. Planted 
mostly on schedule, however, weather and 
wire worms in our area did us no good. 
The outlook is about 20 per cent under 
our harvest expectations as of early 
planting time. However, as the weather 
warms up fields in general are looking 
better. 


DEXTER, MAINE, July 8—Corn: This 
has been a hard year to get crops plant- 
ed owing to rainy weather. Still rainy; 
hard to find a chance to cultivate and 
weeds are getting a good start. Figure 
now about 75 to 85 per cent normal pack. 


FREDERICK, MD., July 7—Corn: Late 
and needs cultivation. Just received a 
good rain, 


BILLINGS, MONT., July 9—Corn: Acre- 
age 40 per cent of normal; season nearly 
normal. 


SALEM, ORE., July 1—Corn: Rains and 
cold weather have made weeds a definite 
problem. Color of corn is not good be- 
cause of no sunshine. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, July 2—Corn: 
Conditions of the crop at the present 
time look good and appears to be normal 
in its development. There has been some 
frost damage in higher valleys but do 
not expect any serious results, 


WAUPUN, WIS., July 2—Corn: About 
half of our total acreage is in fairly 
good condition despite the unfavorable 
weather. Balance not good and have re. 
planted about 15 per cent of total. Need 
warmer weather soon but believe corn 
in same spot as late peas, too much hot 
weather will do more harm than good 
since ground is packed hard by excessive 
rainfall and root-growth is quite shallow 


TOMATOES 


GREEN FOREST, ARK., July 3—Tomatoes: 
Acreage is about the same as in 1946; 
condition of growing crop is good. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF., July 1—Tomatoes: 
The approximate 800 acres we have un- 
der contract this year, as compared with 
last year is doing much better. We have 
used more nitrogen phosphate and potash 
than last year which, has given us a won- 
derful stand. It is a little early to deter- 
mine just what the crop will be, however, 
from all indications our crop will be har- 
vested with a very good yield on toma- 
toes this year. 


SWEETSER, IND., July 2—Tomatoes: 
Have had a late planting season; 75 per 
cent of our contracted acreage planted. 
Wet weather caused loss of part of our 
direct seeding. Do not anticipate too 
good a crop. 


GEORGETOWN, KY., July 2—Tomatoes: 
Have about 50 acres; crop is about two 
weeks late but excellent stand and grow- 
ing better than usual. 


VILLE PLATTE, LA., July 1—Tomatoes: 
Rains and hot sun causing crop to be 
short 40 per cent of normal. Such small 
amounts coming in that canners are not 
packing in this section. 


BROCTON, N. Y., July 7—Tomatoes: All 
crops this year are two weeks later than 
previous years. 


CLYDE, OHIO, July 3—Tomatoes: All set 
very late; stand fair. Acreage possibly 
75 per cent of normal. Some sections too 
dry. No large crops of anything indi- 
cated at this time. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, July 2—Toma- 
toes: Planting was completed just about 
on schedule and plants made a good start. 
However, recent weather has been too 
cold for proper growth for plants and 
what looked like an early season is be- 
ginning to look like a slightly later than 
normal season. This depends entirely on 
the future weather. 


UNION GROVE, WIS., July 7—Tomatoes: 
Acreage in Racine and Kenosha Counties 
is estimated to be about normal with pos- 
sibly 10 per cent decrease because of the 
terribly wet, cold weather this spring 
when the plants were arriving from the 
South. Soil was in bad shape and vines 
did not grow. Plants have attained only 
half size of what they should be at this 
time and growers feel that prospects are 
rather poor for a crop. 


PEAS 


WESTON, ORE., July 2—Peas: About 80 
per cent of normal yield; quality very 
good. 


LANCASTER, PA., July 3—Peas: Har. 
vesting of our 310 acres of sweet peas 
was completed on July 1. Yield per acre 
for 1947 was only about 62 per cent of 
1946, but the quality was excellent. 98 
per cent of all receipts graded fancy by 
the state inspector. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, July 2—Peas: 
Practically all early varieties have been 
harvested with at least a normal o1 
slightly better than normal yield. Just 
starting on later varieties. Prospects 
are slightly better than normal. Exces- 
sive rain has caused some damage but 
do not expect it to be serious. 


WAUPUN, WIS., July 2—Peas: Alaskas 
and Early Sweets look good and cool 
weather will mean a nice crop of good 
quality. Late sweets are questionable 
since stands are somewhat light. No ap- 
preciable damage from aphis but we are 
dusting a few fields now. Hot weather 
can spoil our chances for a quality pack 
since bunching is bound to occur and late 
sweets are in no condition to stand much 
heat. 


FRUIT 


FORT COLLINS, COLO., July 1—Sour 
Cherries: Total loss by freezing in late 
May. 


NORTH SEDGWICK, MAINE, June 10— 
Blueberries: Acreage good; a bumper 
crop. Yield about the same as 1937 which 
was a record breaking year. Bees have 
not had a chance to work because of rain. 
and we are wondering if this will have 
any effect on crop. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., July 1—RSP 
Cherries: Heavily booked on SAP’s. Ex- 
pect to start pack about July 25 to Aug: 
ust 1. Farmers talking 10c or more per 
pound. Our pack is a few days later than 
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more southern parts so their growers’ 
price will be out before ours. Crop looks 
good here; considerable June drop but 
enough left on trees. 


CLYDE, OHIO, July 3—Red Sour Cher- 
ries: 25 per cent crop; ready for picking 
July 10. No price yet. 


ROMNEY, W. VA., July 7—Apples: Will 
yield about 25 per cent of a normal crop 
here in Hampshire County due to the 
freeze in May and hail storms in June. 

Peaches: Crop will be about 75 per 
cent of normal; a good percentage will be 
of poor quality due to being hail-pecked 
in June, 


OTHER ITEMS 


VILLE PLATTE, LA., July 1—Okra: Just 
coming in. Crop was damaged to the 
extent of 20 per cent of normal; 190 
acres planted. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., July 1—Beets: 50 
per cent of 1946 acreage: condition about 
85 per cent due to some replanting this 
week, Few SAP. 

Carrots: None planted this year. Pack- 
ed 19,000 cases in 1946; all sold except 
some sub-standards. 

Asparagus: Just completing small 
pack; quality good. 


CLYDE, OHIO, July 3—Cabbage: Acre- 
age nearly all transplanted; think 15 per 
cent of normal and all very late. 


SALEM, ORE., July 1—Beets: Harvest- 
ing small beets best to can whole. Aver- 
age yield 5 graded tons per acre. 

Squash: Normal yield expected (ten 
tons per acre). 


WEIMAR, TEX., July 7—Cucumbers for 
Pickles: Crop all finished; about 50 per 
cent due to drought. 


UNION GROVE, WIS., July 7—Cabbage: 
We estimate about 50 per cent acreage 
planted compared with 1946 in Racine 
and Kenosha Counties. Plant beds rather 


late and a number of worthwhile seed 


beds were destroyed by maggots. Re- 
sults, there was a shortage of plants. 
Transplanting still going on, which is 
rather too late. Exact acreage has not 
been checked but it is the prevailing 
opinion that actual acreage will not be 
over 50 per cent of normal and growing 
condtions only fair. 


The greatest single factor contributing 
toward high quality in apples is allowing 
them to become mature before harvest. 


A manuscript dated 1137 A.D. shows 
that pasture land in England rented at 
the equivalent of 2 cents an acre an- 
nually,. 

Every American territory outside the 
United States except Alaska is more 
thickly populated than the United States. 
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CORN BORER CONTROL 


A 5 percent DDT dust applied at the 
rate of 25 to 30 pounds an acre is sug- 
gested for corn borer control by G. C. 
Decker, entomologist, State Natural 
History Survey and the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


From one to four or five applications 
will be needed. If four or five applica- 
tions are to be used, the first should go 
on a day or so after the first eggs hatch 
in the field. If fewer applications are to 
be made, start four or five days later, 
and if only one is to be made, apply it 
about 10 days after the first eggs hatch. 

“Our research on insecticides for corn 
borer control indicates that, where borer 
populations are high, treatment of early- 
planted corn, which we all know is most 
severely damaged, will pay dividends,” 
Decker said. 

At present DDT and a new material 
called Ryania seem to be outstanding for 
control operations. Both may be used 
as sprays or dusts. However, DDT has 
the advantage of availability, as Ryania 
is handled by only a few dealers. 

When DDT is used as a spray, use 
either two or three pounds of a 50 per- 
cent DDT wettable powder or one quart 
of a 25 percent DDT emulsion concen- 
trate in 100 gallons of water, and apply 
100 to 150 gallons an acre. As a dust 
Decker recommends applying a 5 percent 
DDT dust at the rate of 25 to 30 pounds 
an acre. 

To obtain the maximum protection on 
heavily infested corn, four and sometimes 
five applications of spray or dust should 
be made at about five to seven-day inter- 
vals. Four applications at about five-day 
intervals will usually give 90 percent con- 
trol or better. 


Decker pointed out that one or two 
treatments will affect 50 to 70 percent of 
the total control accomplished by a full 
schedule of treatments. Therefore pro- 
ducers who want protection from serious 
losses but who are not striving for nearly 
perfect ear protection often choose to use 
a reduced number of treatments, the 
number depending on the value of the 
crop or the seriousness of the infestation. 
Canners often use three or four treat- 
ments, hybrid seed producers one, two 
or three, and the producers of field corn 
only one or two unless they are shooting 
for a yield record. 

There is considerable variation in cost, 
depending on the equipment used, quan- 
tities of material purchased and other 
factors. Last year cost figures reported 
by several growers ranged from $1.75 to 
$3.50 per acre per application for mate- 
rials and labor. 


INSTALLS CORN LINE 


The J. R. Simplot Company, Caldwell. 
Idaho, has a new corn processing line 
equipped by Food Machinery Corporation 
nearly completed. The new line is said 
to contain 100 per cent modern “multi- 
grade” processing, not found in the aver- 
age plant. 


STRAWBERRIES HIGH IN 
VITAMIN C 


Strawberries are by far the best 
source of vitamin C of any of the fruits 
commonly grown in New York State, 
according to scientists at the Experiment 
Station at Geneva. Three-fourths of a 
cup of freshly picked strawberries will 
supply the daily vitamin C allowance 
recommended by the National Research 
Council, they say. 


A total of 308 varieties and seedlings 
from variety crosses growing on the Sta- 
tion grounds have been analyzed for 
their vitamin C content and displayed a 
range from 41 to 81 milligrams per 100 
grams of fresh fruit, or about 3% 
ounces. The average for 37 commonly 
grown varieties was 62 milligrams per 
100 grams of fruit. 


“To appreciate the true value of 
strawberries as a source of vitamin C, 
they should be compared with fruits 
usually recommended for that purpose,” 
say the Station workers. “For example, 
a 100-gram serving of oranges supplies 
from 35 to 55 milligrams of vitamin C; 
grapefruit, 35 to 40 milligrams; and to- 
matoes, 15 to 30 milligrams. The ma- 
jority of apple varieties contain from 5 
to 15 milligrams of vitamin C per 100 
grams of fruit.” 


Vitamin C potency is directly related 
to seasonal and climatic conditions and 
sunlight intensity has a distinct effect 
on it, explain the Station scientists. 
Strawberries produced in the shade will 
have less vitamin C than those grown 
in direct sunlight, and cloudy weather 
will reduce the vitamin C potency by 
cutting off the rays of sunlight. In the 
light of Station tests, freezing preserva- 
tion of strawberries has no material ef- 
fect on the vitamin C content even after 
six months of freezing storage. 


Of the varieties commonly grown in 
New York, Catskill stood at the head of 
the list in the Station tests, with 81 milli- 
grams of vitamin C in 100 grams of 
fruit. Other popular varieties were 
Dresden with 72 milligrams, Sparkle 
with 65, Fairfax with 62, and Howard 
with 54. 


TIN ALLOCATIONS 


Because no additional tin supplies 
have become available, the Combined Tin 
Committee was obliged at its meeting on 
June 12, 1947, to set final allocations for 
the first half of 1947 at the levels previ- 
ously announced on an interim basis. The 
Committee is scheduled to reconvene on 
July 1, 1947, when it is expected that 
interim allocations for the second half of 
1947 will be made. The Committee also 
announced that all procurement against 
first half allocations should be completed 
by July 31, 1947, at which time unsold 
tonnages will revert to the pool for re- 
allocation unless buyers and sellers can 
demonstrate that there are extenuating 
circumstances warranting extension of 
time for individual cases. 


THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


As Canners View the Tomato Market—Can 

You Do it?—The Pea Acreage and Crop 

Prospect—Some Pea Prices Heard—Outlook 
on Corn—The Tomato Situation 


WHAT PRICE TOMATOES?—And we do 
not know why the question should be 
confined to canned tomatoes, as it might 
well include other canned products. But 
that is the puzzle that every canner has 
confronting him—what will be my costs, 
and what the selling price? The ques- 
tion is more uncertain this year than 
normally owing to the peculiar season 
we are having and have had thus far. 


Out of a goodly batch of Crop Reports 
let’s take just one. We never give the 
names of the writers, as generally they 
do not care to have them given, but we 
never use unsigned or anonymous let- 
ters. All come from canners, like your- 
self, and we feel that they are reporting 
conditions exactly as they see them. In 
other words there is no “playing the 
market” in their reports. We consider 
this the best possible market informa- 
tion, and you can take it as such. Here 
is a letter from an experienced canner 
in Virginia, in famous Bedford County, 
and it is typical of conditions not only 
in Virginia but in other tomato growing 
regions, the exceptions being where they 
are worse rather than better than here 
recorded. The Crop Report reads: 


“Our acreage (tomatoes) is only 60% 
of last year and not more than 50% of 
a normal acreage. The first plantings 
were mostly killed by frost. The condi- 
tion of the crop, now, is very poor due 
to late planting and cool weather. We 
do not believe Bedford County will pack 
over 50% of last year. 


“The writer would like to know how 
any canner can sell tomatoes for less 
than last year’s ceiling prices. Let’s start 
with the seed which cost at least $2 per 
pound higher this year than last. Bas- 
kets from 2%c¢ to 3c increase; capping 
machine rental advance $25 to $50; cans 
on the basis of 2’s increase 5c¢ per case; 
all of us know that labor will be no 
lower than last year; also the raw toma- 
toes, practically the same as last year. 
Our advice is ‘Do not sell for less than 
last year’s ceiling prices.’ ” 


PEAS—Reports on the pea acreage and 
condition are going the rounds, but there 
is no more reliable and complete report 
than that just issued by the National 
Canners Association, Division of Statis- 
tics, under date of July 8th. Here it is: 
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PEA ACREAGE WITH COMPARISONS 


1947 Pea Acreage by Types 1947 1946 
Alaskas Sweets Total Total 

Early Late 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
5,257 6,662 11,919 29,353 
6,892 1,800 1,879 10,571 12,341 
Delaware & New 2,480 2,923 5,386 
5,587 2,661 5,187 13,435 14,914 
2,883 156 36 3,075 7,857 
205 1,191 5,003 6,399 11,731 
51,162 35,699 47,971 134,832 152,396 
8,698 4,499 20,346 33,543 35,640 
80 3,636 8,933 12,649 14,412 
Washington & Oregon...............0000 4,111 22,643 49,747 76,501 72,308 
6,832 6,044 6,886 19,762 25,292 


The actual planted acreage of green peas sown for canning in 1947 totaled 347,328 
acres or about 16 per cent less than the planted acreage in 1946 of 412,581 acres, 


according to the Association’s Division of Statistics. 


The following table, based on 


reports from all canners known to have planted peas for canning, lists the total 
acreage by states for 1946 and 1947 and by Alaskas, Early Sweets, and Late Sweets 


for 1947. 


These acreage figures cover only peas planted for canning and do not 


include acreage for freezing, brining, or other purposes. 


So we start with a 16% cut in the 
amount of acreage, and then we must 
pile on top of that a deduction in pos- 
sible yield due to a very poor growing 
season in almost if not every heavy pea 
growing region, and the picture does not 
look well for the 1947 pea pack, just now 
getting well underway in the heavy pro- 
ducing regions. You will note that there 
is just one region—Washington, Oregon 
—where this year’s pea acreage is ex- 
pected to exceed last year’s. It looked 
like they were going to get through with 
a fine big acreage and crop, but Dame 
Nature nipped them as she has nipped 
everything thus far this season. If you 
care to be pessimistic you could easily 
dismiss this 1947 season as one of crop 


failure. And the world needs food so 
badly! 
We have seen quotations on peas 


packed in this immediate region, and 
they read about as follows: No. 2 cans 
of 1’s Alaskas $2.50 per doz.; 2 sieve 
$2.15; 3 sieve $1.60; 4 sieve $1.30, with 
run-of-the-pod quoted at $1.20, with the 
prices quoted on sweets running very 
close. 


BEANS—Some other prices seen: stand- 
ard cut beans, $1.15 to $1.25; with extra 
standards up to $1.45. French style 
beans are quoted at $1.40 to $1.50. 


cORN—There is very little corn being 
offered at any price as most canners have 
been cleaned out of stock long since. 
Speculation as to the prices at which 
1947 packed canned corn will open is 
one of the toys of the canned foods mar- 
ket, for no one can guess what will come 
out of the kind of weather we are hav- 


ing, and whether or not we will ever get 
any “good corn weather.” The general 
report is that the crop has started fairly 
well but needs heat and dryness, and 
there is as yet time for both. 


TOMATOES—Wherever the rain let up 
long enough for planters to get the crop 
set, tomatoes are doing quite well. The 
cool, damp weather is just about right 
for newly set tomato plants, but shortly 
they will welcome and want some good, 
old fashion blistering hot days, and they 
will probably get them. 


Canned tomatoes will be good prop- 
erty, much better than tomato products 
as we warned you last year would be 
the case, and as you have learned by 
experience; but pack them well, and 
don’t be afraid to fill the cans with to- 
mato meat when the time comes, as do 
the Italian tomato canners in Italy, if 
you have ever seen one of their cans— 
chuck full of solid tomato meat, without 
much regard to wholeness. And that is 
how the ladies of our country would like 
their canned tomatoes, for as a rule they 
dump them into a saucepan and with a 
knife cut them up into small pieces as 
they cook. But we said tomato meat, 
not a little meat and much tomato juice. 
The wonder is that the canned tomato 
pack has ever been sold out, especially 
at the high prices which have prevailed 
in the retail outlets. But don’t try to 
stretch this imposition too far. It will 
be a sorry day if these good little house- 
wives ever go away from canned toma- 
toes, because they feel themselves 
cheated. 
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KNOW 
PLANTERS 
BASKETS 
ARE BEST 


CANNERS WHO 
KNOW 
5 FIELD 
BASKETS 


Due to increased production facilities, we are in position to make immediate ship- 
ment of a few more cars of5/8 keg hoop machine made baskets. Our ability to care 
| for your requirements will be governed by your promptness in placing your order. 


Wire at once 


| | PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


| PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


THERE’S ALWAYS A MARKET 


ARTISTIC 


For a Quality Pack 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT ROD WASHER 


Especially designed for economy and quality in packing corn. The “curtain of 
water with the JET effect” washes all foreign matter away without damage 
to the corn. None of the natural! corn flavor is lost in the entire process. 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 
baa Write for the inform- 


ative new Sinclair- 


THE {corr CO. Scott catalogue today 
=> | 


Learn more about 


CANNING MACHINERY 


1800 Blk. PATAPSCO ST. BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
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Announcing the formation of 


DOUGLAS G. COLLEY 


and ASSOCIATES 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


AND 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
SURVEYS — 


SPECIALISTS IN THE FOOD PACKING INDUSTRY 


1943 SOUTH ARLINGTON RIDGE ROAD 
VIRGINIA 


costs — 


ARLINGTON. :-: 
NEW YORK e WASHINGTON 


AUDITS 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Here Conservative—Peaches in De- 
mand — Re-selling Dried up — Inventories 
Readjusted—Tomato Buying Eases off— 
Want Fancy Peas—Increasing Demand for 
Corn—Higher Grade Beans Wanted—lIn- 
quiries for Mixed Vegetables—Fruits in 
Small Tins Wanted—Salmon Outlook 
Promising—Tuna Scarce—Sardine 
Canning on Again 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, July 11, 1947 


THE SITUATION—While there was some 
further improvement in the demand 
situation here during the week, it is ap- 
parent from trade reports that buyers 
in this area are showing more conserva- 
tism in their purchasing operations than 
is the case with distributors in many 
other markets. There was a fairly active 
call for peaches here during the week; 
canned fish of virtually all descriptions 
were in demand; and broadening interest 
was evident in both fancy peas and fancy 
green beans. Significantly, there has 
been a substantial falling-off in listings 
for resale, and asking prices on most 
items still available have shown some 
advances during recent weeks. 


THE OUTLOOK—According to the latest 
report of the Bureau of the Census, 
wholesale grocers in this area have 
shown more progress in readjusting in- 
ventories than the trade in any other 
area. Inventories as of May 31 were 11 
per cent under those a month earlier, 
but 29 per cent larger than supplies on 
hand May 31, 1946. The average for the 
wholesale grocery trade of the entire 
country showed a drop of only 6 per cent 
from April 1, and an increase of 46 per 
cent over May 31, 1946, holdings. Not- 
withstanding this relatively good show- 
ing, however, many distributors in the 
New York area continue to adhere to 
ultra-conservative purchasing policies. 
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Time may show the wisdom of such 
policy—on the other hand, if reports on 
the progress and outlook of the new 
season’s canned foods packs are to be 
relied upon, it may well prove that the 
overcautious buyer may find himself at 
a competitive disadvantage later on in 
the season. 


TOMATOES — Buying interest in new 
pack tomatoes has eased off somewhat 
in this market. Although a few southern 
canners have offered out standard 2s at 
$1.25, fo.b. canneries, most canners are 
not yet naming any price, and with the 
season about two weeks’ late the selling 
campaign is yet to shape up. It is un- 
derstood that many buyers are very 
“bearish” on tomatoes at any price which 
will make the shelf price on 2s over 15 
cents. 


PEAS—Current reports on pea canning 
operations indicate that the pack will 
be well under the 30,000,000-case mark 
this year. Buying interest centers on 
fancy sieves, distributors still being 
mindful of the heavy percentage of the 
lower grades in the carryovers from last 
season. Southern canners were offering 
No. 1 sieve Alaskas and sweets in a 
limited way this week at $2.50, f.o.b. 
cannery, with run-of-pod at $1.30 for 2s 
and $6.00 for 10s Alaskas. Midwestern 
canners have booked a fairly substantial 
volume of s.a.p. orders on extra stand- 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


OSWALD BOXER, INC. 


67 Wall St., NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 
Tel. Whitehall 4-0693 


EXPORTERS OF CANNED 
and DRIED FOODS 


Will welcome additional accounts 
of Canners not represented in 
foreign markets. 


LONG WEAR 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COQ, 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


ards and fancies and leading packers are 
expected to be coming through with price 
schedules shortly. 


cORN—Lateness of the crop is respon- 
sible for an increasing demand for corn, 
particularly fancy, in the resale market, 
with most holders firm at $1.55. Private 
label distributors are placing s.a.p. or- 
ders on fancy corn in principal packing 
centers, and expect that the market will 
open at or about current resale levels. 


BEANS—There is a good demand for 
fancy beans, both green and wax, and 
the market continues in firm shape. Only 
routine interest is being shown in stand- 
ards at the moment. 


MIXED VEGETABLES—Some interest was 
shown during the week in offerings of 
mixed vegetables out of the south, with 
standards quoted at $1.10 for 2s and 
$5.25 for 10s, f.o.b. canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Coast reports in- 
dicate that canners have been getting 
top grade canning ’cots in limited quan. 
tities at $75 per ton, notwithstanding 
growers’ threats that the crop would be 
diverted to driers unless canners met 
growers’ demands for $110 per ton. There 
is a heavy run on No. 1 and 8-ounce ’cots 
this season, some canners packing up to 
the limit of container availability on such 
sizes to meet trade demand for a fruit 
that can carry a relatively low shelf 
price. .. . Demand for new pack peaches 
continues heavy, and with some canners 
withdrawn buyers are finding it difficult 
to place all of the business they want. It 
is hoped that offerings may increase 
later on in the season. ... All reports 
indicate that this season’s Royal Anne 
cherry pack will be extremely small, and 
the outlook on r.s.p. cherries also indi- 
cates production smaller than had been 
anticipated. . . . Increasing interest is 
shown in new pack pears, and buyers are 
also seeking to place additional business 
for fruit cocktail and fruits-for-salad. 


SALMON—Reports on the progress of 
the red salmon pack in the Bristol Bay 
area are promising. According to Me- 
Govern & McGovern of Seattle this week 
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“The run of Reds is away to a good start. 
Last year’s pack of 602,704 cases un- 
doubtedly will be increased, and the ten- 
year average pack of 908,054 cases may 
be equalled or surpassed.” Currently, 
canners are offering new pack reds for 
early shipment on the basis of $25 per 
ease, f. o. b. coast. Ocean-caught cohoe 
for prompt shipment is quoted at $23 per 
case for No. 1 talls and $14 per case for 
halves, with Alaskas chinooks at $24 for 
talls and $17 for halves. Pinks and 
chums are not being quoted currently for 
coast shipment, but some Columbia River 
chinook halves are available at $19 for 
fancy, $16 for choice, and $14 for stand- 
ards, with all offerings for prompt ship- 
ment subject to prior sale and final con- 
firmation, Warm weather has stimulated 
demand at retail in this area. 


TUNA—The scarcity of tuna in the lo- 
cal market remains unrelieved, and the 
limited arrivals from the Coast are mov- 
ing immediately onto the retailers’ 
shelves. 


SARDINES—Maine canners have resum- 
ed packing operations in a limited way, 
and the market has settled to a range of 
$10 to $11 per case for keyless quarters. 
Demand continues to run in excess of 
the supply. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canners Help the Market by Lower Prices— 
This Despite Higher Labor Costs—Difficult 
to See How Retail Prices on Canned Foods 
Can Be Lowered—Asparagus Pack Moved 
Rapidly—Apricot Pack, Too—Some Prices 
—Early Start on Peaches—Buying Heavy— 
Good Crop of Bartletts Promised—Public 
Taking Pineapple as Quickly as Put Out— 
Lower Prices on Preserves— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, July 11, 1947 


STRONG—The market for California 
canned products is displaying strength 
considered unlikely only a few weeks 
ago. When the new canning season got 
under way, buyers were very cautious 
and statements were freely made to the 
effect that they would anticipate require- 
ments on a limited basis and that can- 
ners could expect to be called upon to 
carry much of their packs in their own 
warehouses to be drawn upon as needed. 
It seemed that the long-heralded buyers’ 
market was at hand. Despite higher la- 
bor costs and higher prices for most sup- 
plies, canners have come out with prices 
lower than in recent years and this has 
served to stimulate business. Then came 


adverse weather conditions and disasters 
in many parts of the country, suggesting 
smaller packs of many items, and then 
the rush to place orders and secure con- 
firmations. Almost every item on which 
prices have been named is now selling 
freely, with some already closely sold up. 
It’s about as complete a reversal of mar- 
ket form in a period of three or four 
months as could be imagined. 


ASPARAGUS—The packing of asparagus 
came to an end with the passing of June, 
with many canners withdrawn on the en- 
tire list, and others able to offer but a 
few items. The season opened with buy- 
ing at low ebb and before it was a month 
old some canners advised that they would 
put an end to operations by the end of 
May. Most of these continued a full 
month longer. Buying suddenly put on 
steam and almost before the trade real- 
ized what was going on, a large part of 
the pack had been moved. It is uncertain 
just when pack figures will be released, 
but the output will be larger than orig- 
inal early estimates. The industry did 
not operate under a marketing order this 
year. 


APRICOT—Canners describe the apricot 
situation as another “another asparagus 
affair”. That is, the season started off 
with buying comparatively light, but sud- 
denly developed unexpected strength. 
The crop is a small one, probably about 
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able life span. 


ment for desired 


Stainless Steel Pre-heating and Stainless 
Storage Tank on casters—two of the com- 
plete Langsenkamp Stainless Tank Line 


BETTER TANKS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Stainless Tanks 


of Superior 


Performance 


® Langsenkamp Stainless Steel 
Tanks are efficient, sanitary de- 
pendable, and supply extra sea- 
sons of service beyond an accept- 


Careful design, the best materials, and skillful fabricating add 
up to superior production units, for all operations for which tanks are used. Fur- 
nished?complete with coils, agitators, temperature controls, motors, or other equip- 


Be The Langsenkamp Line is Complete for Tomato, Pumpkin and Other Fruits and Vegetables 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast 
KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregon and Washington 
FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 


BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. 
Tri-States 
TOM McLAY 
P. ©. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LID. 
Simese, Oatario, Cassda 


| BEDFORD VIRGINIA 


one half of the record, and some of the 
fruit is not of the best quality. Growers 
insisted on higher prices than last year, 
but these have been scaled down materi- 
ally. However, considerable fruit that 
would otherwise have gone to canners is 
being dried. The crop came on early 
and canning is at an end in some dis- 
tricts, with early closing in sight in the 
Santa Clara Valley, always the latest 
district of all. One or two of the larger 
packers have not as yet brought out op- 
ening prices, while others have sold their 
expected output and are withdrawn. 
Sales have been made here during the 
week of halves in heavy syrup at $1.80 
for No. 1 tall fancy, $3.00 for No. 2%s 
and $10.25 for No. 10s. Choice has moved 
at $1.70 for No. 1 tall, $2.70 for No. 2%s 
and $9.25 for No. 10s, with standards at 
$1.55, $2.35 and $8.25, for these sizes, 
respectively. Here is another item that 
promises to be largely out of first hands 
by the time the canning season is at an 
end. 


PEACHES—Peaches are coming on with 
a rush and canning will be getting under 
way earlier than usual. So far, there 
have been no reports of any crop damage 
and the outlook is still for a record, or 
near record crop. Some canners are out 
with prices and in some instances busi- 
ness has been such that lists have been 
withdrawn. An agreement has_ been 
reached with organized growers for a 
price of $50.50 a ton for canning clings, 
or a sizeable reduction from the price 
of recent years. Here is a list that is 
quite representative of those that have 
been brought out: 
No. 1 No. No. 
tall 2% 10 
Halves Fancy $1.57144 $2.60 $8.75 
Halves Choice 1.45 2.35 8.00 
Halves Standard 1.30 2.15 17.25 
For sliced, prices are 2% cents higher 
on No. 1 tall, 5 cents on No. 2%s and 25 
cents on No. 10s. 


PEARS—Bartlett pears are coming 
along in good shape and a good crop is 
promised. The State Department of Ag- 
riculture announced recently that the 
marketing program for canning Bart- 
letts as amended became effective late in 
June. This varies little from the former 
one, only a few clarifying additions hav- 
ing been made and these largely to im- 
prove administrative procedures. Buyers 
are indicating a desire to place early or. 
ders for canned pears, but no prices have 
been named, since cost of the fruit is 
still uncertain. Unsold stocks of last 
season’s pack have been whittled down 
quite a bit since June 1, when it amount: 
ed to less than 35,000 cases. 


PINEAPPLE—Pineapple disappears from 
grocers’ shelves as fast as it is placed 
there, with the general public, as well as 
canners, watching the stalemate in the 
Hawaiian Islands in negotiations be. 
tween cannery operators and the CIO 
unions over wages and working condi. 
tions. Canners of fruit cocktail are un. 
certain whether or not stocks of pine. 
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apple will be available when the time 
comes for making the pack. 


PRESERVES LOWER—Some lines of pre- 
serves are appearing on the market 
at substantial reduction from former 
prices. This does not mean that the 
preserve market has weakened, but 
rather that there has been considerable 
processing of late from frozen fruits car- 
ried over from last year and which have 
been dumped by freezers at prices which 
represent a loss. More of this fruit 
would be used if preservers could secure 
sugar in the desired quantities. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Building Shrimp Boats for Mexico—Louisi- 
ana Arrests Shrimpers—Closed Season on 
Shrimp—Shrimping in Gulf Permitted 
Beyond 3 Mile Limit 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Alabama, July 9, 1947 


BUILDING SHRIMP BOATS FOR 
MEXICO—“The departure of the first 
Mobile built shrimp boat for Vera Cruz, 
Mexico appeared in The Mobile Press 
Register of July 6, 1947 and is quoted 
here below: 

“The Mobile-built shrimp boat, Alacio 
Perez, with Capt. Dennis Barnes and a 
crew of Bayou la Batre shrimp fisher- 
men, left Mobile last week to deliver the 
vessel to Empacadora La Sonde De Cam- 
peche, S.A., at Vera Cruz, Mexico. The 
motor ship is one of 18 such vessels to 
be built for the Mexican firm by Pater- 
son Mfg. Co., 257 S. Water Street. 

“The vessel is 65 feet long, 18 feet 
wide, nine feet deep and has a five and 
one-half foot draught. It is capable of 
transporting more than 250 barrels of 
iced shrimp or a comparable cargo of 
fish in specially constructed bins. 

“ Yelivery of a boat of this type from 
Mobile to the owners in Vera Cruz is in- 
deed a forward step in furthering excel- 
lent trade relations now existing between 
Mobile industries and the people of Mex- 
ico,’ D. Salazar, owners’ representative, 
said, 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


We welcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 
ESTABLISHED 1926 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


“The Bayou La Batre seamen who are 
going to deliver this boat to the owners 
in Vera Cruz will perform a deed which 
should have lasting effects in commerce 
between this port and such Mexican cities 
as Campeche, Vera Cruz, Tampico and 
others. There is already great confi- 
dence felt in those ports for the manner 
in which Mobile business people have 
taken to heart the ‘open door’ policy ot 
this country towards Latin America,’ he 
added. 

“Describing construction of the Alacio 
Perez, J. E. Paterson, president of Pater. 
son Mfg. Co., said: 


“Contribution to Trade” 


“*We have endeavored to outdo all 
past performance in fulfilling this con. 
tract for our customer in Mexico. We 
want this to be our contribution to a bet- 
ter trade relationship with Mexican busi- 
ness people.’ 

“Members of the crew of the Alacio 
Perez who sailed from Mobile Wednes- 
day included Capt. Barnes, veteran of 25 
years of shrimp boat building and sailing 
in the Gulf of Mexico; Hilton Barnes, 
engineer and son of Capt. Barnes; 
Joseph L. Bonvillian, deckman; Milton 
Herbert, deckman, and Francis Richard- 
son, cook. They are all residents of 
Bayou la Batre. 

“Capt. Barnes disclosed it would take 
approximately five days to make the trip 
to Vera Cruz.” 


LOUISIANA ARRESTS SHRIMP- 
ERS—tThe following appeared in the 
Mobile Register of July 4, 1947: 


“NEW ORLEANS — (UP) — Three 
boat captains Thursday faced charges of 
violating the Conservation Department’s 
closed season regulations on shrimp fish- 
ing in the state’s inside and outside 
waters. 

“Peter Savoie of LaFitte, La., and 
Joseph Long of Bay St. Louis, Miss.; 
will be charged with using trawls wider 
than 18 feet on their boats. 

“Anthony Mouton, also of Bay St. 
Louis, will be booked as a non-resident 
fisherman. 

“The men were arrested in St. Ber- 
nard parish waters.” 


SHRIMP—tThis. is closed season on 
shrimp in this section and shrimp boats 
have to fish in the Gulf beyond three 
miles of the shore, because states have 
jurisdiction in outside waters within 
three miles of their shore and it being 
hazardous for boats the size of shrimp 
boats, not many shrimp boats fish in the 
Gulf during closed season. 


HEADS QUALITY CONTROL 
WORK 


Robert G. Thomas, formerly with 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company at Toledo 
and the American Can Company at May- 
wood, Illinois, has joined the Illinois 
Canning Company, Hoopeston, Illinois, 
in charge of quality control and plant 
sanitation. 
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EVAPORATED AND CONDENSED 
MILK 


Canned evaporated milk production 
during May was 417,450,000 pounds, a 
gain of 10 per cent from a year earlier 
and 1 per cent from the 1941-45 May 
average, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports. The seasonal gain 
from April to May was only slightly 
higher than a year ago and the 5-year 
average. During the first 5 months of 
the year, production totaled 1,425,950,000 
pounds or 12 per cent more than in the 
same period last year. 

Production of sweetened condensed 
milk (case goods) during May was 
12,750,000 pounds, an increase of 1 per 
cent from a year earlier and 6 per cent 
from the 1941-45 average. From Janu- 
ary through May, production totaled 
48,200,000 pounds, or 3 per cent less than 
in the same period a year ago, 

Holdings of canned evaporated milk 
by manufacturers totaled 278,814,000 
pounds on May 31, an increase of 85 per 
cent from a year earlier and 20 per cent 
from the 5-year average for the date. 
Stocks of canned condensed milk were 
6,387,000 pounds on May 31, a decline of 
18 per cent from a year earlier and 40 
per cent from the 1941-45 May 31 aver- 
age, and the lowest for the date on 
record. 


AUSTRALIA CANS CANTALOUPE 


Highly successful canning tests with 
rock melon (cantaloupe) have been car- 
ried out by the New South Wales De- 
partment of Agriculture which reported 
that the quality of the product was im- 
pressive in flavor, texture, consistency 
and appearance. The cantaloupes were 
diced and canned—alone or with passion 
fruit and citrus juice and the Depart- 
ment says that for commercial purposes 
the cantaloupe-passion fruit pack ap- 
peared to be best. The two fruits blend 
well while the aroma and flavor of the 
former is retained. Contrary to general 
expectations, the diced cantaloupe does 
not break down in canning. 


CUBA’S PROCESSING INDUSTRY 


Final figures for production of proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables in Cuba dur- 
ing 1946 reveal that a record quantity of 
about 111,000,000 pounds were produced, 
reports the Department of Commerce. 
Exports amounted to 66,500,000 pounds 
valued at $10,400,000. 

The pack was 50 per cent greater than 
the previous record pack of 72,000,000 
pounds in 1942. More than 47,000,000 
pounds of canned pineapple were packed. 
The packs of tomatoes, pimientos, frozen 
pineapple, and guava products also 
showed increases over the preceding 
year. 

Production of canned tomatoes in 1947, 
completed about the middle of April, 
may be slightly larger than in 1946, but 
the pimiento pack probably will be 
smaller. 
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UNIQUE HOIST INSTALLATION 


The Lake Shore Canning Company of 

Cleveland, Wis., has an unusual hoist in- 
stallation which is believed one of the 
first of its kind for the handling of retort 
crates. 
Using a P&H Type HR-1 Electric Hoist 
with low headroom the company reports 
a considerable speed-up of retort room 
operations. The P&H Hoist is mounted 
on an overhead track and is operated by 
simple push-button control. Serving 
twelve retorts, the hoist lifts the retort 
crates and then carries them down the 
runway under its own power until it 
contacts a limit switch. The hoist then 
stops automatically and the canned foods 
are lowered into the cooling tank. This 
cycle is repeated in serving each of the 
retorts. 


Another feature of this P&H Electric 
Hoist is its automatic travel, when the 
operator touches the control button to 
raise the crate, a limit switch on the 
hoist is tripped after maximum height 
of the hook has been reached. This auto- 
matically starts the hoist down the run- 
way until it reaches the cooling bath, 
where lowering is also automatic. The 
hoist also lifts empty crates onto coasters 
for reloading. 

For further information on P&H Elec- 
tric Hoists for this and other applica- 
tions in canneries, write Hoist Division, 
Harnischfeger Corporation, 440 West Na- 
tional Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 


DRIED SOY BEANS 
BEST IN FOOD VALUE 


Dehydration offers the best way to pre- 
serve the distinctive flavor of green vege- 
table soybeans. The green-dried beans 
rate higher than canned soyas not only 
in flavor but also in color and texture. 
Mature dry soybeans provide more food 
value at lower cost than either the green- 
dried or canned beans. These are the 
findings of plant scientists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They are based on 
a series of experiments in which the sci- 
entists scored 16 varieties of vegetable 
soyas for color, texture, flavor, and de- 
sirability when dehydrated or canned 
while immature in comparison with 
beans allowed to become mature and dry 
on the plants. 

Comparisons between the three prod- 
ucts are hard to make because they differ 
so much in the character and quality of 
their flavor. Dehydrated greenbeans re- 
tain the characteristic flavor of the fresh 
vegetables with little alteration. Anyone 
who likes the fresh bean will also like 
the dehydrated green soya. Canning pre- 
serves the food value but changes the 
flavor and palatability of the beans. The 
mature dried beans lose all resemblance 
to the fresh vegetable in flavor but the 
nut-like quality of the dry beans, which 
has been compared to the flavor of chest- 
nuts by some tasters and to popcorn by 
others, is attractive and palatable. 


corners. 


erial. 


713-729 E. Lombard Street, 


ROBINS PERFORATED PROCESS CRATES 


Superior to Slatted Crates—no denting of cans on sharp 
All welded construction—minimum cost of upkeep. 
Reinforced at bottom with heavy angle iron band and heavy 
band at top. Body and bottom of heavy perforated mat- 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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BLANCH VEGETABLES 
BY ELECTRONICS 


Food scientist at the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva are now working on a new elec- 
tronic method of processing vegetables 
for freezing which will eliminate the 
large vitamin losses suffered under the 
present system. 

It has been known for some time that 
it is necessary to heat vegetables in hot 
water or flowing steam before they are 
frozen. This retains the color and pre- 
vents deterioration of flavor, but at the 
same time leaches out vitamin C and 
some of the B complex vitamins, and may 
damage the texture. 


By using high frequency radio waves 
for blanching in place of flowing steam 
or boiling water, the loss of vitamin C in 
treated raw cabbage was reduced from 
the usual 30 to 40 per cent to only 3 per 
cent. 

Dr. James C. Moyer of the station is 
now carrying out experiments to evalu- 
ate the usefulness of this mode of heat- 
ing by comparison of frozen materials 
blanched electronically with those treated 
by the customary method. Vegetables 
subjected to the 2 methods in 1945 and 
examined after six months storage at 
minus 10 degrees Fahrenheit showed that 
the water or steam method resulted in a 
superior flavor and color, but the differ- 
ence was later found to be due to the 
slow cooling used with the electronically 
blanched samples. 


Investigations are now being carried 
on to determine the effects of rapid cool- 
ing on vegetables after electronic blanch- 
ing. 


GARDEN SEEDS FLOWN TO 
GERMANY 


Two large packages of garden seeds 
were flown to Germany by Army Trans- 
port recently, the result of requests from 
Army officers in the American Zone. The 
requests came through Albert Hoefer, 
4-H Club Director of New York State, 
who referred them to the National Gar- 
den Institute. Peter Henderson & Sons 
offered to supply the seeds, the Army 
agreed to fly them across and with good 
luck they will be planted in 4-H Club and 
other gardens in Germany. 

One of the requests came from Lt. 
James A. Mitchell of the American Army 
in Germany who has organized 20 4-H 
Clubs in Germany. It is said that many 
of the people in Germany are very will- 
ing to grow their own food but have 
been hampered by a lack of seed. 

The seeds sent consisted of beans, 
beets, cabbage, carrots, spinach, kale, 
Swiss chard, all easily grown and all 
favorites of the German people. Several 
hundred acres of gardens, enough to feed 
a village, can be grown from the seeds 
contained in these two shipments, An- 
drew S. Wing, Executive Secretary of 
the National Garden Institute pointed 
out. 
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CASE GLUER 


The Crowe Engineering Co. (Elm- 
wood Place) of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
recently placed on the market its “‘Unitiz- 
ing” Case Gluer. The Company has de- 
veloped this machine for gluing cartons 
together in cars or on pallets for safe 
shipment. 

The practical advantages of the Case 
Gluer are manifold—with the containers 
glued together, the entire carload or 
pallet takes up any shipping movement; 
it prevents each case from bearing more 
load than its own weight; it limits 
breakage to a minimum. Every shipper 
knows that destructible packages, loaded 
loose, are very often seriously damaged. 
But through the use of the Crowe Case 
Gluer, shipments of cartons containing 
glass, tins, paper boxes, etc., loaded with 


liquids, foods, and other perishable prod- 
ucts, arrive at their destinations in un- 
damaged condition. 


The Case Gluer fits the end of any 
conveyor, although it can be used with 
or without conveyor. In operation the 
machine receives the carton and places 
the glue in strips along the edges of the 
container. The complete process is 
smooth and rapid. 


The glue holds the cartons securely in 
place during shipment. This Gluer has 
all the necessary facilities—heating ele- 
ment for keeping the glue in condition 
at all temperatures, control of the 
amount of glue applied, quick adjust- 
ment for various widths of cases, raising 
and lowering apparatus for fitting to 
conveyor. 

When the cartons reach their destina- 
tion, they are easily and quickly removed 
from car or truck. A slight, sudden pull 
on one end of the carton cracks the glue 
strip without sticking, tearing, or other 
damage. 


Complete information available on 
costs and delivery from the Crowe En- 
gineering Co., Dept. E, Elmwood Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Calendar of Events 


JULY 9-18, 1947—Tomato Technicians 
School, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

JULY 23-AUGUST 1, 1947—Associa- 
tion of New York State Canners, Inc., 
Mold Count School, Geneva Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

JULY 29, 1947—Annual Golf Tourna- 
ment, National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion, Plumbrook Country Club, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

JULY 30, 1947—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, Hotel 
Reiger, Sandusky, Ohio. 

AUGUST 4-29, 1947—3rd Frozen Food 
Locker Operators School, Ohio Univer- 
sity, College of Agriculture, Columbus, 
Ghio. 

OCTOBER 6-7, 1947—15th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute, Hotel Sheraton, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

NOVEMBER 6-7, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Connor Ho- 
tel, Joplin, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 10-11, 1947—43rd An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 10-12, 1947—39th An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1947—Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1946 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

DECEMBER 11-12, 1947—62nd An- 
nual Meeting, Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

JANUARY 13-17, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food: Brokers Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 16-17, 1947—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
New York, N. Y. 

JANUARY 18-22, 1948—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

JANUARY 18-22, 1948—41st Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 19, 1948—Annual Conven- 
tion, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

MARCH 15-18, 1948—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Chicago, Ill. 
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YOU NEED— 


This new 7th edition of 


| A Complete Course in Canning 


NOW 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation of foods. Even the best informed will find this book 


helpful, worth its price many times over. Many heads of firms, 


upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered extra copies for 


themselves. 


We have tried totell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 


predict. 
Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, casers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers, 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Used Cannery Equipment, new and as is, rebuilt 
Fillers, Extractors, Casers, Labelers, Case Sealers, Boosters, 
Forklifts, Boilers, Pasteurizers, Cookers. Cut your capital in- 
vestment and increase efficiency. Wire us your equipment needs. 
A. H. Maleom Co., Orlando, Fla. 


LIQUIDATING EQUIPMENT FROM MACARONI, Meat, 
Tomato and other vegetable processing. Boss and Buffalo 
Jacketed Meat Mixers, Sterling & Urschel Peelers, Dicers, Buf- 
falo Choppers, Cutters, Slicers, Cavagnaro Kneaders and 
Presses, Filler Machine Co. S. S. Piston Fillers, 3 to 11 Pistons. 
Clermont and Arthur Noodle, Ravioli and Macaroni Equipment, 
Oppenheim and Mechanical Stuffers, De-Hairers, Meat Grinders, 
Labelers, Wrap Around and Spot Aut. Case Gluers and Sealers. 
First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


NEW & USED FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT for 
Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating, etc. Write today for complete 
list. Food Processing Equipment Co., 257 Portage St., Kala- 
mazoo 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE—One practically new Chisholm-Ryder 16 foot 
Blancher with lifetime drum, with controllers and variable 
speed drive. Cost new $2300.00; will sacrifice for $1450.00. 
Used only 30 days. Adv. 4791, The Canning Trade. 
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WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR YEFEKLY SPECIALS 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY has available for immediate shipment the fol- 
lowing used, rebuilt or new machinery and equipment. All offerings are 
subject to prior sale at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 


COMPLETE DOG FOOD CANNING PLANT, Filler, M & 8S, #MC1410, NEW, 


never used, 6 cyl, heavy duty, bronze contact parts, 300x407 can, no-can no-till, 
direct connection to CR closure. $2,400.00; Labeler, Burt 2¢3882A, all steel, with 
motor, 22 & 23 can, adjustable. $150.00; Pea Filler, Hanson, 6 pocket, adjust- 
able, excel. cond. $500.00; Hoists (2) P & H, 10002. $280.00; Dough Mixer, 5002 
cap., no motor, direct driven, steam jets for pre-cooking mix. $150.00; Baskets (20) 
Slat type. $7.00 each; Baskets (9) NEW, perforated. $14.00 each; Retort, Berlin- 
Chapman, 42x72, Vertical, 3 baskets. $175.00; Retorts (2) NEW, Vertical 42x72, 
FMC, never used, ASME, with lids, mounted on legs. $300.00 each. 
I—STEAMER, NEw, original crate, continuous pressure, A-B, 12’ long 
x 14” dia., flight worm conveyor, motor, Reeves drive, valves.................. $7,000.00 
1—FILLER, NEW, orig. crate, Spr ague-Sells, 12 valve, with tank, valves 
float assembly, chute & worm can feed for 210 can, — a unit, 
direct connection to Canco 08 Closer, 60 CPM, ser. ZEMH982....00000... 2, 2,100.00 
I—POWDER FILLER, NEW, U-2 Triangle, 1 oz. to 30° 30° per 
min., practically New, extra hopper & stainless steel agitator.............. 1,390.00 
1—TOMATO FILLER, Ayars, semi-automatic, 7 pocket, serial 22% 
675.00 
|—EXHAUST BOX, Peerless, Standard, style A, #1 and #2 can, ad- 
jus 1 speed, Reeves class B countershaft, 2 HP motor, Tittle used... 1,290.00 
I—SCAL DING TANK, FMC, Draper type, 30’ long x 2’ wide, 10-15 
tons cap. per hour, 5 HP motor, Lima drive, valves & spare parts... 1,350.00 
I—BLANCHER, FMC, 12 ft. long... 625.00 
CONVEYOR, Complete, or broken up, 1200’ heavy duty roller chain, 
with drives, sprockets, ete., 550 perforated metal buckets, single type.. S000 
i—LABELER, Burt, adjustable, 8 oz. to #3 cans, recond., excel. cond..... rer 
I—COFFEE URN, ‘Stainless steel battery, 40 gal. hot water tank, (2) 
25 gal. urns, complete with 165.00 
I—GLUER, Triangle Package, #110, hand package, from 4 0z. to 16 oz. 
complete with motor, steel frame, reconditioned. Reduced to.......... 300.00 
I—PASTEURIZER, FMC, Flat type, motor & pump, 10’ long, 18 tubes... 1,000.00 
I—AMMONIA COMPRESSOR, Frick, 8%x6, practi used less 
than 30 days. with 30 HP motor and inter 2500.00 
I—FLAKE ICER, York, 1 ton cap. per day, practic ally 1,870.00 


I—KETTLE, 100 gal., stainless steel steam jacketed, with fittings. 
I1—KETTLE, Huber, 100 gal., stainless steel clad, 402 pressure, sta 
steel clad cover. 150.00 


Telephone, Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 
of the above items. Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


300.00 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
SPECIALISTS Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—Four Peerless Single Huskers, complete with all 
parts. Huskers used last year. Walter M. Cameron & Son, 
Nottingham, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Peerless Double Husker, overhauled fall ’46; 
1 Sprague Universal Cutter for whole grain corn, factory rebuilt 
spring ’46. The Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md. 


FOR SALE—One brand-new model 12 Wolfinger Beet Cutter 
with motor; 2 C-R Model EE belt driven Bean Snippers, both 
with picking tables, fair condition; 1 FMC Buck Snipper, belt 
driven, no picking table, fair condition; 2 five-pocket Ayars Pea 
Fillers, motor driven (no motors) for #2 cans, each with 
complete set #303 change parts, fair condition; 1—15 foot 45° 
Huntley 12” Pocket, style B, Elevator, belt driven, good condi- 
tion; 1—200 gal. round bottom semi-jacketed stainless steel 
Kettle, good condition; 20 four-tier 38” single bale perforated 
Process Crates, good condition, no tops; 1 model 28 Sterling 
heavy duty belt driven Vegetable Peeler, excellent condition; 
1—8 station Case Sealer, plates for #300, #303, #2, #2%, 
#10 cartons; 1—4 station Case Sealer, plates for #2, #2%, 
#10 cartons; both all steel, both good condition. Charles G. 
Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Link Belt Portable Inclined Belt Conveyor, 
elevates to min. 6’ 6” max. 18’, 36 ft. long x 18 inches wide, 
3 HP Motor; Stainless Steel Hopper 26” dia. connected to 24 ft. 
of S. S. chute 13” wide x 7” high, adjustable; Standard Oil Co. 
75 HP Industrial Oil Burner with aut. control; 30 HP Low 
Pressure Boiler with Stoker and aut. controls; Coal Fired 
Water Heater, 300 gal. per hour 100° rise; Steel Water Tank 
4 ft. dia. x 30 ft. long, 100 lbs. pressure; Chlorinator with 2 
large crocks; 4 Clark Gasoline Fork Lift Trucks, 5000 Ibs. 
capacity 104” lift. Call Mr. Carlsrud, Riverside 0566, Reid- 
Avery Co., Baltimore 22, Md. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—C/R Chopper Pump; FMC Tomato Peeling 
Table; Robins Rod Tomato Washer; Robins Chain Exhauster; 
Single Tuc Corn Husker; Double Corn Husker; Crushed Corn 
Cutters; Ayars & Hansen Pea Fillers; Scott Viners; Pea Podder; 
Clipper Cleaners; Cup Conveyor; Onley Washer; Bridge Washer; 
Clover Leaf Graders; FMC Continuous Vegetable Peeler; Ster- 
ling & American Vegetable Peelers; C/S Bean Snippers; M&S 
Filler; Retorts; Circle Steam Hoist; Boilers; Gate & Check 
Valves; Black Steel Pipe; Agiduster & Niagara Dusters; #2 
Wood Boxes. W. T. Howeth, 1831 N. Cameron St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


FOR SALE—Consolidated single head Screw Capper, Serial 
No. 753, for 63 mm. screw caps; Resina Screw Capper, Serial 
No. 156, for screw caps 28-55 mm.; both are like new. Burt and 
Knapp Labelers for wrap-around labels on #2 or #10 cans; two 
Chisholm-Ryder Stainless Steel Juice Extractors; Crown Cork 
& Seal Jumbo Model E 7-head Rotary Automatic Crowners for 
beverage-type crowns; two World Rotary Automatic Labelers, 
capacity 80 bpm; two Ermold 6-wide Automatic Labelers, capac- 
ity 120 bpm; four Liquid O & J Duplex Rotary Automatic 
Labelers, capacity 120 bpm; 1000’ used Speedways Conveyors 
12, 15, 18, and 24 inches wide, with curves and stands, 50% of 
new selling price; 300’ of new Matthews 14” wide roller type 
conveyors, 10’ sections, priced to sell; complete Liquid Auto- 
matic Bottling Line consisting of Washer, Filler, Labeler, Gluer 
and Sealer; US 12-spout straight-away Filler for liquid; Kiefer 
4-spout Filler for jam; Elgin 24-spout Rotary Filler for free- 
flowing liquors; 3 Karl Kiefer 72-spout Rotary Mixers; and 
other equipment too numerous to list here. All of this equip- 
ment is owned by us and stocked in Buffalo, all subject to prior 
sale, option for personal inspection. Additional information will 
be furnished upon request. Act quickly. Charles S. Jacobowitz 
Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Large Boiler; Retorts; Soak Tank and Rotary 
Washers; Electric Motors; Electric Hoist; All Metal Hand Fill- 
ing Table; Peeling Table with Belts; Puree Cooking Tanks; %s 
Hampers; Alum. Buckets; Labels; 100,000 #2 (307x409) Cans; 
3” and 4” Water and Steam Pipe Valves; Hot Water Scalder. 
Price reduced for quick sale. Adv. 4796, The Canning Trade. 


FOR HIRE—Portable High Pressure Steam Boilers. Emer- 
gency Boiler Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Modern Cold Storage Plant, complete with three 
35° units, size 14’ x 28’, and one Deep Freeze Unit 14’ x 24’. 
This plant only 4 years old, all equipment like new, in perfect 
working order. Now dismantled ready to be moved any place. 
Can be seen or write: Colorado Vegetable Exchange, 3500 E. 46 
Ave., Denver 16, Colo. Phone: Cherry 7485. 


LIQUIDATING 2-line Corn Canning Plant. 50% of equip- 
ment usable in any manufacturing plant. Many new parts for 
No. 5 Cutters and Peerless Huskers. New and used Roller 
Chain, Retorts. Write for complete listing. V. F. Farmer 
Canning Co., Wapello, Iowa. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment, Adv. 473, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 474, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy Horizontal Retort 12-20 feet long, 50-60” 
breadth with crates and supplies. New or used in good condition. 
Write: P. O. Box 475, New Bedford, Mass. 


WANTED—Nevw, or in excellent condition: 1 Pulper; 1 Fin- 
isher; 1 Fruit Juice Filter; 2 Scraper Agitators for Lee 150 gal. 
2/3 jacketed Kettles; Pease Apple Peelers and Slicers. Give 
complete details, type of motors, ete. Royal Food Products, Inc., 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


FOR SALE — PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Rhubarb Roots. Northern grown, disease free 
Rhubarb Root divisions of Macdonald, Canada Red, and a limited 
quantity of Valentine, for delivery fall 1947. J. Phillips, Phillips’ 
Farms, Chateauguay Village, Pro. Quebec, Canada. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Florida Cannery. Beans, Tomatoes, To- 
mato Puree, Guava Juice. Located on principal railroad, ten 
car siding, in the heart of bean and tomato growing areas. Ex- 
cellent labor supply. Plant now in operation. Key personnel 
available if desired. Capacity 300,000 cases or more. Tomato 
and tomato puree line for No. 2 and No. 10 containers as well as 
bean line, including Double Graders just installed. One line 
each for whole, French style, and cut beans, No. 2 and No. 10. 
This is a well established and profitable business selling from 
coast to coast and known for its fancy quality pack. The plant 
is for sale because of other interests by the principal owner. 
Price $175,000.00. Adv. 4795, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Production Manager to take charge of chicken 
products plant located in Harrison, N. Y. Permanent job, good 
opportunity. Give full details, experience, age and salary ex- 
pected. Royal Brands Corp., 212 Harrison Ave., Harrison, N. Y. 


WANTED—Large Food Processing and.Packaging Plant has 
responsible position for man under 40 years of age fully experi- 
enced in all phases of dried bean canning. Address application, 
stating age, experience, and salary expectations to: EHM, P. O. 
Box 840, Terre Haute, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
Ni 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQuipment 


Mave Comoran Westminster, Ald. 


HUSKERS — CUTTERS — TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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Keep Your Steam Up! 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE CANNER 
COMPLETE 
BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
and 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


TUBE CLEANERS e SAFETY VALVES e GAUGES 
PACKING FOR ALL PURPOSES e KILSOOT FIRE SCALE REMOVER 
KEY SAFETY HAND HOLE CAPS e KEY SEALING COMPOUNDS 
BOILER AND MACHINE WORK 
No order too large or too small—Prompt Delivery 
Call Plaza 1415, write or wire at our expense 


C. A. KRIES COMPANY, INC. 
118 LIGHT ST., | BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


CORRUGATED « SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


For Treatment of Insects and 
Disease on Canning Crops 


CORONA 


INSECTICIDES & FUNGICIDES 


CORONA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ip PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
G MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


WRONG ANSWER 


“What would life be without our wives?” 
Inquired Pastor Reaper. 

A cynic in the church replied, 

“Quieter and cheaper.” 


NOW, NOW! 

The sports editor of the Toonerville Tribune is still wondering 
why he got fired for his story of the Sunday School girls’ base- 
ball game which said: “Everything was going fine for the local 
girls until the fifth inning when the bags got loaded.” 


“TICKLISH PROPOSITION” 


Mother, finding two-year-old son deep in thought in the 
garden: 

“What’s the matter, Darling?” 

“Nuffin’ Mommie, I’m just thinking.” 

“Thinking about what, Sugar?” 

“Just thinking if gooseberries have legs.” 

“Well, of course they don’t have legs, why did you ask?” 

“Mommie, I think I ate a worm.” 


SLOWING DOWN 


“Haven’t you seen enough of life?” asked the boss of his 
blonde stenographer. 

“Yes,” she murmured as she looked up from her perch on his 
knee, “I’m on my last lap.” 


COULD BE WORSE 


At a West Coast port recently a doctor intercepted a sailor 
who was carrying aboard a rather unusual pet, a baby skunk. 

“You can’t take that below decks,” the doctor ruled. “Just 
think of the odor down there.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the sailor assured him, “he’ll get used 
to it, same as I did.” 


The visitor paid his greens’ fee and went out to the first tee. 
Taking his stance he made a wild swing and missed completely. 

“By jove,” he said to his opponent. “It’s a good thing I found 
out early in the game that this golf course is at least two inches 
lower than the one I’ve been playing on.” 


Teacher: “Who can tell me what the former ruler of Russia 
was called?” 

Class: “Czar.” 

Teacher: “Correct, and what was his wife called?” 

Class: “Czarina.” 

Teacher: “Correct, and what were the Czar’s children called?” 

There was a pause and then a small, timid voice called, 
“Czardines.” 


The little boy and his sister took the clock apart one day to 
see what made it tick. After examining each part carefully, 
they fixed the clock back together. During the night the clock 
began striking and struck 117 times without stopping. The 
children’s dad turned over, shook his wife and said, “Cindy, 
you better get up, durned if it ain’t later than I ever knowed it 
to be.” 


As a truck passed by a draftee saluted. 
salute that truck for,” asked the Sergeant. 
“On it,” explained the draftee, “it said ‘General Hauling’.” 


“What did you 
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WHERE TO 


BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCRY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ag Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syru 
Berlin Ghapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. > 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘00; achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Ma. ae 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., akon Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co.. Westminster. Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Heopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore, 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United ‘States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONINGS. 
Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, Ill 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, ae & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, Kin Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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PRESTIGE GOES UP 
"MODERN wher PLANTS GO 


Twin Reel Grader 


MODERN 
Gooseneck Conveyor 


an? 


FMC Pea Washer 
| 
MODERN : 
Sprague-Sells Blancher 2 
LEWIS QUALITY 
GRADER and WASHER 
Salesmen— Distributors—Dealers—“point with new 
pride”’ at packs that are processed with FAC Modern mm Elevator Boot : 
Machinery. As quality becomes increasingly impor- I 
tant, you need the Lewis Quality Grader and Washer : 


more than ever. Other Modern Pea-Canning Equipment 
It grades peas by the specific gravity principle. Its 


triple-reel discharge arrangement solves one of the 
problems of quality grading—thorough separation of Tenderometers Hoists Hoppers Hullers Viners Picking Tables 
peas from the brine, so that it will be suitable for 
re-circulating. 


Cleaners Cookers Coolers Draining Reels Elevators Fillers 


Retorts Shaker Washers Labelers Casers 

B-300 
When you install FAC Canning and Processing Machinery 
you place yourself in the company of the world’s most 
famous food manufacturimg concerns...Select from the 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


machinery for processing Peas, Corn, Beans, Tomatoes, Sprague-Sells Division . Hoopeston, Ilinois 
and Fruits. BRANCHES: NEW YORK—BALTIMORE—SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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SALES OFFICES AND PLANTS IN: 


0)... the side seaming of metal containers is completed, National Can 
Corporation’s modern methods call for conveying the can bodies to a flexer 
flanging machine — by belt friction and by gravity in a runway. 

The body of each National can is fed to the automatic rotary flangers at a 
rate in excess of 300 per minute. There it encounters a series of eight flanging 
pilots. Can bodies are made true and a perfect uniform flange or metal flare is 
produced at both ends of the can simultaneously. 

The flanger starts and stops automatically by means of limit switches 
actuated by “electric eyes’, thereby regulating the flow of cans to the unit, | 
setting the stage for the all-important double seaming operation. The accurate 
degree of control obtained on National Can’s production lines insures quality 
of output at a consistently high level. 


CAN 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO, ILL. HAMILTON, OHIO BOSTON, MASS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MASPETH, N. Y. McKEESPORT, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


+: 
) 
FLANGED CAN BODIE a 


